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“tell us a story...” 

(an Ada Richter musical story , of course!) 


I 



why not a musical story? 

lo enhance Iheir regular piano lessons. Charming, light 


so adaptable 



CINDERELLA^ Forever new In appeal, the enchanting 



JACK ^AND THE BEANSTALK . Jack* daring escapades 

Noah* ark is retold in words and pictures with 8 stirring 
pieces I 5 with singable texts) for the young pianist of 
grade 2 to 3 ability.— ,8J 


NUTCRACKER SUITE The Christmas travels of "Nat- 
cracker the puppet come aJive in delightful, simplitied 

PEER GYNT SUITE Adapted from the original suite by 
Edvard Grieg, the 8 pieces for grade 2 lo 3 pianist, 
describe musically the adventures of “Peer GynC a 
lawless Norwegian peasant youth who sets out to con- 
quer the world — .85 

PETER RABBIT Children love the adventurous bumv. 
Peter, and his merry capers in Mr. McGregor* cabbage 
Mxts ) ^Includes 10 descriptive pieces ( 5 with singable 

THREE LITTLE PIGS “Once upon a lime there were 
three little pigs Every youngster knows the rest of 
this story. Treat your early grade students to the 10 
pieces (6 with delightful verses) of the Richter version. 



See your music dealer or write. 

THEODORK PRESSER COMPANY 

Bryn Mawr. Pennsylvania 
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p/ay and put new magic in simple tunes 





T«..»“US CJ5 


Hammond Organ 



mmwaBi- 

» our problem? The Hammond fils into four 
sPiol«ntm't^l«s lrt'\^ e pTay”n^ soflly the neigh- 
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By NICOLAS S I. O X I.M S K V 


J1 ESCHETIZKY liked to tell this 

enna asked him to give an audition to 
her adolescent daughter. The girl 
played very badly and showed no feel- 
ing for music. "Why don't you teach 
her singing?” suggested Leachetiiky. 
"She has little chance to make progress 

and Leschetiiky forgot the episode. 

panied by her mother, came to see 
him and begged him to let the daugh- 
ter sing for him. “But I am not a 


atrocious. "Young lady.” said l-esche- 
titky, “you sing off pitch all the lime! 
Better take piano lessons.. At least. 

ogniiable note." At this point, the 
mother intervened indignantly. “So 
this is the kind of advice you give my 
daughter!” she cried. "First you tell 
her to study singing, and after five 


was only then that Leschetiiky recog- 
nized the mother and daughter and 


When Canned took over the man- 
agement of the Metropolitan Opera 
House in 1903. his main concern was 
to engage a tenor of the first magni- 
tude. Of course, it was to be an Italian 
tenor — all tenors were Italians at 
that time. Deep in his thoughts, he 
stepped out of the house. A swarthy 
Italian boy carryings shoeshine stand 
approached him: “Shoe shine?" he 
inquired. Conried stopped at a cor- 
ner: the boy set up his shoeshine 
stand and got to work on Conried's 
shoes. "Who is the greatest tenor in 
the world? Who?” Conried kept say- 


ing aloud. “Enrico Caruso!” ex- 
claimed the boy. “Caruso? Yes of 
course" His next stop was at an 

The president. FraucolinL greeted 

the world?" asked Conried. “Enrico 
Caruso, of course!" replied Franco- 
lini. The secretary of the Bank, Simon- 
clli, passed by. and Conried repealei I 
his question. "Mister Conried," ox- 

surelv lu'ow that 1 tWe^Tonl) Inc 

great tenor in the world — Enrico 
Caruso!" “That is all that 1 wanted to 
know." said Conried. “Would you 
mind translating a cable into Italian 
for me?” "I will be delighted to do 
so.” replied Sirnonelli. The cable ad- 
dressed to Enrico Caruso in Naples 
contained a generous offer from the 
Metropolitan Opera House. Caruso 
accepted. This was the beginning of 


emphony 


Verdi expressed a t 
rehearsal of the fest 
which Leoncavallo wro 
ing of the Milan Exposition in the 
1890’s. When the rumor spread that 
the grand old man of Italian music 
might appear in person. Leoncavallo 
asked the director of the hall to pre- 
pare a special chair for Verdi in the 
front row. But Verdi « 


lights w 


e dimmed 


and stood behind a'pillar in the back 
of the hall. When a friend anxiously- 
inquired if Verdi was tired. Verdi 
replied: “Please do not arrange a 
premature burial for me. When I die 
1 will not stand un anv Innwor " * r. — 
the end of the r 


p the i 


e. The . 
attitude of : 


chestra 


tained 


Verdi. “The one with the light over, 
coat, talking to the director," replied 


a musician. “Very well, very well," 
said Verdi. He walked past Leonea 
vallo and looked through him wither 


The rarest book on music eve, 
printed is “Parthenia In-Violata" In 
Robert Hole, published in 1614. It 
contains twenty duets for the virginal 
with the bass viol. The title is a pun: 
it does not mean "Parthenia Invic 
late." but “Parthenia in Viol Score." 
Its claim to absolute bibliographies! 
uniqueness is justified beyond chi|. 
tenge by the fact that only one copy 
is known to exist : it is preserved i n 

the New York Public Library. 


There seems to be very little j, 
common between Rossini and Rue 
sian folk music ; yet Rossini msde 
use of a Russian song Ach na iklo:k 
hi ogo/W porodil I "Why should at 
fence a vegetable patch") as the 
theme for the rousing finale of The 
Barber of Seville." He had heard this 
song at a Russian concert in Romeu 
the time. lie was writing his celebrated 

Aurora as un nffrring to the widou 
of the Russian general Kutusov, Ns- 
pnli-oii's conqueror. In this cantulz 
Rossini used the same Russian song 
as in “The Barber of Seville." and 

THE END * 
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You will enjoy music far more . . . 
fyou know what to listen for 

yug SENSIBLE IOEA: You receive the complete performance of 
a great work of music presented on two sides of a 15-Inch 3 5 'A 
R.PJd. long-playing record. With It (when you wain It) 10 lncl1 

'what to listen Jor, in order to enhance your enjoyment of the music. 

——AS A DEMONSTRATION — 

ANY TWO of these 'Music -Appreciation Records 
for the price of one (each a rwo-«coa D set-see a»vd 


TCHAIKOVSKY’S Tiftb Symphony 

conducted by MAX RUDOLF with 

MENDELSSOHN S'Scofcb’Sym- 

plxmy conducted by THOMAS SCHERMAN 


BRAHMS' Violin Concerto in D major 

conducted by WAITER GOEHR wiib (he London Sr 


BEETHOVEN’S Violin Concerto it 

D major played by DAVID OISTRAKH 


MENDELSSOHN'S J’ianoConcf rfo 

Wo I played by EMIL GHEIS And die Kioll 
Qoaitet atari MENDELSSOHN'S OCTET^FOK 

TCHAIKOVSKY’S ‘ Pathe litjtir' Symphony 

conducted by LEONARD BERNi ■ EIN ^'^ The so^mCon- 


f. 


TRY A ONE-MONTH PROVISIONAL SUBSCRIPTION 

All tub asovs are recent Music- this one-month provisional subsenp- 




ver, the id 








Recoins idea, we will be happy to 
send you any two sets for the price tations, you may cai 
of one. ,f T°“ 10 1 

The regular price of each of these not be obligated to 
two-disc recordings is 13.90 (plus a number of records A d.nerenl won. 
small mailing charge). One disc is h announced in advance each 
a 13-inch performance record, the month, described interestingly by 
other is a 10-inch analysis record. Deems Taylor. As a subscriber you 
Should you wan. to receive other may lake only (hose you are sure you 
great works of music performed and want for your permanent record 
analyzed in this svay, you can allow library. 


' Sweah m " □ »— L> Sy~»»w-r 

H Mwd aliiafca-i "Scant" g MwSwwirrV 
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Greater progress for pupils! 


s for teachers! 

The Baldwin 
Model 45 Organ 


complete with built-in amplification 








Easy 
Effective 
Entertaining 
for the Student 


• Clear 

• Comprehensive 

• Contemporary 

for the Teacher 


Pre-School Book 61 


Si sty '3 

iv) si no 

Beginner^ ^ • “Keyboard Techniques for Ihe Older Beginner (Supple- 

See It at your dealer, without delay 

M. WITMARK t SONS • 619 WEST 54th STREET. NEW YORK 19. N. Y. 


WORLD OF MUSIC 

I Continued from Page 7) 
faculty of the Juilliard School of Mon- 
New York City. She will continue i„ 
teach in Philadelphia with one « n,. 

the Juflliord School. " * 


COMPETITIONS 

(For details, write to sponsors listed; 

The Church of the Ascension swim) 
anthem competition. Award of (100 why 
publication and fir« performance u u 
Ascension Festival Service Mi; r 

1957- Deadline March I. 19S7. DctiS, 
from Secretary. Anthem Contra. 1! 
West 11th Street. New York 11, N.Y 
Mu Sigma, honorary music aocirts d 
Washington Square Cnllejr and Grads, 
ate School of Art. and Science, of Sc 
York University - second annml to. 
position contest. Winning work sill !e 
played in May 1957 at the Mir*, 
flauer Concert. Deadline: Deceit, let I 
1956. Details from Mu Sijnu. Rox, 
518 Main Building. New York Inner 
wily. New York 3. N.Y. 

I.lueen Elizabeth ol Relgiotn lattr- 

T wo categories : I A I Symphonic rail 
and I B I chamber works. Awards Qaw 
A, 13,000; 11,500 ,ml |l,ooo ; CU„8 
$2,000; $1,200; and 9800 Deafer 
March 1. 1957 Detail, from M. Matte! 
Cuvelier, Dirrcteur General ds Cm. 
cours musical international Reise EJj- 
abeth de Belgique. Palais de Bean- 
Arts. 11 Rue Barret Ilona. Bnwek 
Belgium. 

The American Bandmasters Ateccu- 

Ostwald.^ffers a prize of 9500 he . 
hand composition. Deadline farealiirt. 
February 1. 1957. Details from U W 
William F. Santlemann. 7907 North 
Edison Street. Arlington 7. Virginia 
Fifth Annual Student Compoeers R* 
dio Awards sponsored by Rrredcs* 
Music. Inc., and BMI Canada Dmitri 
Awards totalling 114.000, Deadline F* 
ruary IS. 1957. Details from Rated! 
Sanjek. Director of SCHA Project 
Broadcast Music. Inc, 589 Fifth Aveaat 
New York 17. N. Y. 

Pennsylvania Federation of Vto 
Clubs nineteenth composition ronint 

1956-1957, Awnrds of 150.00 in escl *1 
three clzwt; 1. A Song for Wadd*. 
2. Two String, and Piano; 3- P*” 
Suite (3 numbers I . For natise ot rot 
dent Pennsylvanian, only. Ckwng 4* 
January 15. 1957. DetaiU irom Mt* » 
Jack London. 5627 CallowhiU Sw* 
Pittsburgh 6. Pennsylvania. 
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Philadelphia’s 
ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
. . . One Hundredth Anniversary 

by Cordon McCombs 




e place in Phila- 


/L))n JANUARY 26 ihcr 

N- 7 dclphin on event unique in the musical tile ot tnnt 
historic city— a concert celebrating the one hundredth 
birthday of the famed Academy of Music — home of the 
world renowned Philadelphia Orctastra How best to com- 

by the Philadelphia Orchestra with 
Artur Rubinstein. Marian Ander- 
son, Isaac Stern and Hilde Gueden 
joining Maestro Eugene Ormandy 
and his distinguished group. This 
date is exactly one hundred years 
from the day the Academy first 
opened its doors with a ball and 
musical promenade attended by 

,7 pr^CiribWar ’Philadelphia. 

The “Academy" was designed 
originally aa an opera house: in 
fact, when completed in 1856 the 
Academy was the first large music 
hall in America designed primarily 
as a home of opera. It was built at 
a cost of $240,000. 

On the evening of January 26. 

1857. the Academy welcomed 
Philadelphians to its first func- 

concert," thronged by the city's 

It was planned to open the Acad- 
emy on January 17. but a terrific 
snowstorm which held the city in 
its grip caused postponement of 
the ball until the 26th. 

The history of the Academy is marked by a long series 
of “firsts.” It is interesting to recount some of the most 
important. The first performance in America of Verdi's 
opera, "11 Trovatore.” was given in the Academy on 
February 25, 1857, with the famous Mmr. Marietta 
Gazzaniga as prima donna. (A bust of this pioneer of 
Academy prima donnas occupies a niche in the wall of 
Ihe stairway to the balcony.l Appearing with Gazzaniga 
were the popular tenor, Pasquale Brignoli; the baritone. 


Alessandro Amodio and the contralto, Zoe Aldini. 

Other famous operas, besides “II Trovatore," that had 
their first United States performances in the Academy 
were “Hamlet" in 1872. "Aida" in 1873. “Lohengrin” in 
1874. and "Flying Dutchman" in 1876. 

Verdi's “La Traviata," with Mine. Gazzaniga interpret- 
ing the role of Violetta, was pre- 
sented in the Academy on March 
13, 1857. marking the first com- 
plete performance of this opera 
before a Philadelphia audience. 

Fifty-five performances of opera 
were given during the Academy's 
first season. Philadelphians heard 
"La Traviata" nine times,” “Linda 
di Chomouni” six times, and "II 
Trovatore" and “Lucrezia Borgia” 

The first long-distance tranamis- 
aion of music by electricity was 
achieved on April 13, 1877. when 
an audience in the Academy lis- 
tened, through amplifiers, to a con- 
cert sent from New York by tele- 
phone. 

The first Philadelphia Charity 
Ball was held in the Academy on 
February 1, 1881. 

The first auditorium in Philadel- 
phia to use electricity was the 
Academy of Music. This was in 
1885. 

Caruso I Continued on Page 40) 




The story of ROY HARRIS 
—American Composer— part two 

by Nicolas Slonimsky 


OY HARRIS began lo compose late in life, but 
he amply made up for his late start, producing a 
staggering quantity of material: symphonies, instrumental 
concertos, chamber music of all descriptions, choral 
works, sonatas, piano pieces. Some of these works are 
definitely American in subject matter: an overture, “When 
Johnny .Comes Marching Home"; a symphonic elegy, 
"Farewell to Pioneers”; "Whitman Triptych." for wo- 
men's voices; "American Creed,” for chorus and orches- 
tra; "Folksong Symphony,” for chorus and orchestra; 
"Songs of Democracy," for mixed chorus and orchestra; 
“American Ballads," for piano; “What So Proudly We 
Hail,” a ballet; "Kentucky Spring,” for orchestra; and 
“Cumberland Concerto.” Other works are in austere 

classical forms: Soliloquy and Dance for viola and piano, 
siring quartets and a string quintet chockful of fugues 
and passacaglias. There are also works of a functional 
nature, written for special occasions, such as the "Time 
Suite” for a radio performance according to specifications 
as to duration, and a piece for flute and string quartet 
entitled "Four Minutes and Twenty Seconds," composed 
to fill out an extra side of a phonograph recording of his 
First Symphony. 

From the very beginning of his career, Roy Harris had 
a strong faith in his star: “1 hope to become a really 
great composer,” he wrote to a friend at a time when 
hardly anybody knew his name. He felt happy after the 
completion of every work, and he frankly expressed his 
satisfaction. “I have finished two movements of my Fifth 
Symphony,” he wrote in one of his effusive letters, “and 
it is wonderful beyond my wildest hopes.” 

In the spring of 1933, Roy Harris met Serge Kous- 
sevitzky, the ardent champion of so many American com- 
posers. He asked Harris to write a work for him. “I would 
love to. What do you want?" asked Harris. “I van t a big 
symphony from the Vest," Koussevitzky replied. 

The Big Symphony from the West was soon ready and 
Harris entitled it “Symphony: 1933." Koussevitzky per- 
formed it both in Boston and New York. The reaction of 
the critics was mixed, but there was no mistaking the im- 
pression that this symphony made on young American 
musicians. This was the first real modern American 
symphony; it was soon recorded by Columbia, and the 
name of Harris became a synonym for aggressive musical 
Americanism. To be sure, the American quality in this 
symphony was not explicit: there were no jazz rhythms, 
and no quotations from folksongs, but there was a 
melodic sweep, a harmonic freedom, and perhaps a cer- 
tain awkwardness in handling the materials that sug- 
12 


gested an original utterance, Harris wrote a lengthy 
gram note for it. as if to explain himself in the ,*),■. 
This irritated several critics who resented being told : 
advance what they were to think of the music, but it b. 
later works Harris doggedly continued to explain h«eii 
reiterating the theme of musical Americanism, remindt! 
the readers of the fact that he was born on Lincoln's hifi 
day, and re-asserting his determination to write mu 
that is not imitatively European, but authentically ssth. 

Harris reached a peak of symphonic populariti wit 
his Third Symphony, brought out bv Koussevitzky in tl 
spring of 1 939. The reviews were not unanimous, b. 
fellow composers expressed their unbounded enthosiw: 
William Schuman wrote: “This symphony aeons In t- 
an extraordinary work. Its melodic material reveals m 
again Harris* remarkable gifts. It has dramatic fire svi i 
definite sense of direction which gives it great pose 
Leonard Bernstein described the work as "beautifully pro- 
portioned. eloquent, restrained, and affecting." 

Conductors, other than Koussevitzky. became inlrraiw 
in the new work. The grand climax came when Tmcse.- 
put it on his program with the NBC Symphony Orrbec:: 
in the spring of 1940. Leonard Bernstein ronductrd 0 : 
Germany and in Israel. Eugene Coossrna conducted 1: 
Australia. The G. Schirmer Company accepted the m 
for publication. Koussevitzky recorded it 

Although the Third Symphony is Harris' molt papist 
work, he himself prefers his Fifth, a work of great cats- 
lalive power and rhythmic intensity. The Fourth Sym- 
phony was a choral work titled "Folksong Symphc*' 
The Sixth Symphony had its inspiration in Lincoln i' 
its four movements were symbolic of Lincoln's stmggk 
Awakening, Conflict. Dedication, Affirmation.!}* Seralk 
had no programmatic design, but expressed an AnwKtf 
idea in a more abstract way. 

The Seventh Symphony was recorded bv Ormandy i»i 
the Philadelphia Orchestra in 1955 by Columbia, and tb 
old Koussevitzky disk of the First Symphony. re-recorJel 
on a long-playing disk, was issued with the Seventh Syn 
phony on the other side. The contrast between the t» s 
symphonies, separated by twenty years of creative ends 
lion, was striking. The First Symphony was unabasWc 
effusive, an early revelation of a natural talent rUivua 
for self-expression. The Seventh was philosophical in '•> 
cohesive force, and universal in its message. But the kt 
ship between the two works was plain and imnwdiU* 
recognizable. There was tbc familiar Harrisian exuherann 
of rhythmic flow, the strong melodic stream, the mastic 
harmonic accumulations ( Continued on Page « 
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Fin! Grad* Violin Clan. Shibuya Ekmontoiy School. Tokyo. 


lining Cheyette. at present professor of music and education. University 
a I Buffalo, spent the academic year o/ 1954-55 in Japan as Fulbright 
Professor of Music Education at the Tokyo University of Arts. I See ETUDE 
September and October. 1955) He had abundant opportunities in observe til 
close hand the school music educational facilities of the country, about which 
hr especially writes here.— Ed. Hotel 

I INCE MY RETURN from Japan where 1 served as Fulhright Pro- 
fessor of Music Education at the Tokyo University of Arts during 
the academic year 1954-55, 1 have frequently been asked. “What kind of 
music education do they have in Japan?” This question has prompted 
the preparation of this article. 

Introduction of Western Music to Japan 
Western music, that is. Occidental music in distinction to Oriental 
music, was introduced to Japan through the instigation of the Emperor 
Meiji — who was instrumental in Westernizing Japan— when he invited 
the distinguished American music educator .Luther Whiting Mason, son 
of the founder of music education in American schools, to come to Japan 
for three years beginning in 1880. Mr. Mason brought 13 pianos to Japan, 
where he helped to establish the Academy of Music, which later became 
an integral part of the Tokyo University of Arts. Mr. Mason also invited 
many distinguished performing musicians, pianists, vocalists, and teach- 
ers of orchestral instruments and composition, largely from German and 
French conservatories, to become resident members of the Faculty to 
teach Japanese musicians to perform and sing Western music. 

He also gave courses in music methods, and quite naturally, introduced 
to Japan the melodics of Stephen Foster and George F. Root, with tests 
translated into Japanese. Today, these composers arc still among the most 
popular with the children of Japan. and a picture of Stephen Foster bangs 
in almost every music room in Japanese schools. Japanese composers 
have imitated the style of melody writing and harmonic construction of 
Foster and Root, and many of the Japanese school music texts are replete 
with melodies that are reminiscent of the songs of these American com- 
posers. In addition. Auld Long Syne has proven lo be very popular 
because of its pentatonic construction, and it has become the Alma Mater 
song, with Japanese texts, of course, for innumerable schools throughout 

Mr. Mason left a legacy of great interest in Western music, with 
emphasis on American influence in methods of teaching in public schools, 
but of German influence in the preparation of performing musicians, 
since most of the technical musicians and composers were Germans. Mr. 
Mason's piano is still in the Dean's office in the University, and the orig- 
inal building of the Academy of Music is still in operation, although a 
new building has recently been constructed. 

One of the surprising facts to foreigners visiting Japanese schools is 
that only Western music is taught in the schools, with international nota- 
tion. If children want to study Oriental music on the traditional instru- 
ments such as the Koto (Japanese 13 stringed I Continued on Page 50) 
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by IRVING CHEYETTE 



Louis Moreau Gottschalk 

. . . First American 
Concert-Pianist 

by Jeanne Behrend 



SEVERAL DECADES of neglect, the music 
* y of Louis Moreau Gottschalk is again attracting 
attention. During the last few years, there have been signs 
of a revival — an occasional magazine article, an LP pot- 
pourri •‘Cakewalk” Conducted by Eugene Ormandy, and 
lecture-recitals by the writer. Now, Eugene List's recording 
of his piano music has just been issued by Vanguard, a 
similar record soon will be released by M-G-M. already 
heralded by Presser's edition of Gottschalk's music, both 
by the writer. 

What is needed now is an edition of his journal, Moles 
of a Pianist, out of print and scarce. This entertaining 
chronicle has been a source of information to researchers 
in Americana coming under the peculiar spell of Gotts- 
chalk’s personality— many-faceted, mercurial sometimes 
baffling. If republished, it would gain many readers. 
Historians would see mid-19th century America through 
the eyes of a concert pianist educated abroad, observing 
his own country with a detachment not always possible 
in a native American. 

It was his privilege to travel almost the length and 
breadth of the United States during a particularly crucial 

period of its history: from 1853 to 1856, from 1862 to 
1865. His impressions have been commented upon by 
various critics and musicologists — in fact, many different 
Goltschalks emerge from their accounts. There is the 16- 
year-old lad hailed by Chopin as “king of pianists." 
exciting France. Switzerland and Spain with his Creole 
compositions, already both a pioneer in American popular 
music and a cultural ambassador. There is the matinee 
idol. To this writer he is an important figure between two 
flowerings of American music, who. in an entertainment 
field dominated by opera, minstrel shows and lectures, 
helped to create a new audience for piano recitals. Another 
writer sees him principally as a Latin American, stressing 
his maternal ancestors of St. Domingo, his childhood in 
a town assailed by Caribbean rhythms, his visits to the 
West Indies, and his last four years skirting most of the 
outer rim of South America. To still another, he is a 
tragic example of a talent frittered away. All these legends 
are more or less available and largely true. But they do 
not tell the whole story. Once the journal is republished, 
the next task is a biography telling not only w hat he ob- 
served and what he did or did not accomplish, but what 
he was. It is not enough to see his world through his eyes. 
Seeing into them, we might see him. 

The veiled eyes, however, so devastating to his female 
admirers, do not invite the direct gaze. The journal tells 
14 


just so much and no more. Possibly it underwent revisioa 
through the translation of his brother-in-law and the edit- 
ing of his sister. Yet there remain some slightly purpk 
passages in a language then not hospitable to them. 
could conclude that Gottschalk was reticent about the 
women who really mattered to him. We surmise, too, tic 
often they were the pursuers rather than the pursued. Bt 
the time Gottschalk was writing his journal, he had ar- 
rived at a singular deadness of heart 

Gottschalk was essentially a lonely man. This is not to 
imply he was anti-social ; on the contrary, he was a delight- 
ful companion. But it must have been a self-imposed low- 
liness that made of him a restless wanderer. Economic 
necessity, of course, brought long and arduous concert 
tours, but not so urgently as time went on. He could haw 
settled somewhere to teach, or he might have retreated to 
the quieter tempo of Europe, once his success here was 
assured. But he was not a teacher, he was a showman. 
And he was not a European, he was incurably an Ameri- 
can, this aristocratic, hnlf-Jewish Creole who preferred to 
speak and write in French, who took pride in the United 
-States while ridiculing its mores, who defended American 
democracy while finding it just a little too democratic. It 
might lie true that an insatiable curiosity about America 
drove him on. but one senses also a hidden unrest He 
railed against his nomadic existence in accents trull 
pathetic. But lie did nothing to change it. 

A more familiar charge of laisse: / oire concerns his ap- 
parent failure to change the public taste. He did not plai 
in public the works of Bach and Beethoven or those of his 
contemporaries Chopin and Schumann. But then— who 
else did. at that time, anywhere? Only a few embattled 
souls like Clara Schumann. The primary task facing Gotts- 
chalk in the United States was to get people to come to 
hear him at all. Away from large cities, they resented pay- 
ing a whole dollar just to see a man cross a bare stage to 
play on a piano — a strangely chilling scene sometimes 
even today. After the fiasco of his first New England tour, 
he knew it was sink or swim. He was the sole financial 
support of his mother and several y ounger brothers and 
sisters. At the suggestion of his faithful publisher William 
Hall he started a vogue for his own compositions. The. 

formed the major part ofhis programs, much to the disgust 
of certain critics. Cotlschalk defended this practice: “H 
Thackeray was lecturing to you would you complain that 
he gave you Thackeray, and would it not be absurd if he 
recounted to you the passages of Hamlet or Othello which 
any actor could recite to you? i Continued on Page 481 
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Shape Notes, 

New England Music, 
and White Spirituals 


by IRVING LOWENS 
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FEW YEARS BEFORE the end of the 18th cen- 
probably in 1798 — a dabbler in music 
named William Little submitted a manuscript tune book 
to the Uranian Society of Philadelphia. There were 
several reasons why the endorsement of this particular 
musical society was especially wanted by the compiler. 
First, he was a Philadelphian and probably a member of 
the Society himself.-Second, a quotable favorable opinion 
would help to sell copies once the book was published. And 
third and most important, the I ranians were zealously 
dedicated to "promoting the knowledge of psalmody" and 
the outstanding feature of Little’s manuscript seems to 
have been his presentation of an untested “new method of 
teaching sacred harmony.” 

On August 15, 1798, a committee appointed by the 
Society to study the tune book 
brought in its report. Of 
Singing Book, entitled, ‘THE 
EASY INSTRUCTOR.’ BY 
WILLIAM LITTLE" the gentle- 
men of the committee stated : 

That haring carefully e> 
amined the same, they find it 
contains a well digested system 
of principles and rules, and s 
judicious selection of tunes: 

And from the improvement of 
having only four significant 
characters, indicating, at sight, 
the names of the notes, . . . this 
book is considered easier ti 
learned than any we have s 
...The Committee are of opinion • 
the Author merits the patronage 
and encouragement of all friends 
to Church Music. 

Little could scarcely have hoped for a more whole- 
hearted endorsement for his new "Easy Instructor.” 

Nevertheless, more than four years passed before “The 
Easy Instructor" appeared in print. During those years. 
Little had paired up with one William Smith, who is 
given os co-author on the first edition title page. Smith 
was probably responsible for the choice of music, while 
Little contributed his ingenious notation. 

It would seem that Little got small profit and little joy 
from his brain-child. Few copies of the 1802 New York 
edition were sold, and Smith appears to have given him 
etude-januory 1957 



plenty of trouble. In 1803, “The Easy Instructor” copy- 
right! of which he was sole owner, was twice infringed, 
first by the prominent singing master and compiler, 
Andrew Law, and second through the publication of a 
tune book entitled "The Easy Instructor,” Part H — com- 
piled by “William Smith & Co.” Smith to all appearances 
not only brazenly pirated Little's catchy title and imagina- 
tive pedagogical help, but added insult to injury by re- 
ducing his associate to the unenviable status of an 
anonymous “& Co.!’’ 

Soon afterwards. Little rid himself of his unhappy tie 
to Smith and his interest in “The Easy Instructor” at a 
single stroke by selling the copyright, probably considered 
by him just about valueless, to a trio of Albany, New York 
printers. No doubt hr thought himself fortunate to find 
customers, but Daniel Steele and the twin 
brothers Charles R. and George Webster, new 
owners of the property, quickly demonstrated 
his error by proceeding to make a tidy for- 
tune from the sale of the book. 

While it was Steele’s editorial acumen that 
brought about “The Easy Instructor’s” tre- 
mendous popularity, it was William Little’s 
shape notes that determined the crucial im- 
portance of the tune book in the subsequent 
development of American sacred music. In 
devising his “new method," Little was try- 
ing to solve a problem to which we nave not 
as yet found a completely satisfactory answer: 
how does one go about teaching a beginner 
to read vocal music at sight quickly and 
well? To simplify the complex learning proc- 
ess, he invented a notation in which pitch, 
time, scale relationship, and syllable name 
were combined into a unified, easily compre- 
hended whole. His idea, so obvious that 
help wonder why no one had thought of it 
merely to use a differently shaped note head to 
represent each of the syllables used in solmization — in 
every other respect, he retained the characteristics of 
orthodox notation. As the Lancashire Sol-Fa system was 
then standard in America I fa sol la fa sol la mi in place 
of our familiar syllables do re mi fa sol In ti I , only four 
shapes were necessary. Little used a triangular note head 
for fa, a round one for sol a square one for la, and a 
diamond-shaped one for mi. 

So far as teaching the neophyte ( Continued on Page 64 1 
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What Is A Fugue? 

by WILLIAM J. MITCHELL 


sV /NEVITABLY pianists play 
fugues. Their instrument is ad- 
mirably fitted for the performance of 
multi-voiced textures, and keyboard 
literature provides a fabulous wealth 
of such pieces from before Bach and 
Handel down to our own time. 

A stale of aiTairs so enviable 
might easily arouse the curiosity of 
the pianist to the point of consulting 
books on the fugue in order to learn 

tunately. an impulse so commendable 
otherwise, will, if fallowed, lead only 
to hopeless confusion. The reason is 
that most available textbooks describe 
in minute detail and often with dia- 
grams that might excite the admira- 
tion of a draftsman a concept of pat- 
terned regularity which is hopelessly 
at odds with the great fugal litera- 
ture. All of this has been admirably- 
discussed in a thorough and pene- 
trating work. "The Study of the 
Fugue," bv Dr. Alfred Mann, which- 
will be published in 1957 by the Rut- 
gers University Press. Your corre- 
spondent has had the good fortune to 
examine Dr. Mann's-manuscript in 
advance of publication. In it. he sheds 
light on the causes of the discrep- 
ancy. Primarily, it is because theor- 
ists have committed a basic error in 
trying to pin-point a “form" for the 
fugue. Actually, this genre has had a 
long and varied career, but in its 
most representative examples it 
stands for a way of composing, a pro- 
cedure, rather than a predetermined 
design like the three-part song form. 

Those who have insisted on an al- 
leged form of the fugue, describing 
it usually as a three-part piece made 
up of an exposition, development, 
and slrelto, can indeed point to exam- 
ples that satisfy such prucrustean re- 
quirements, but these are, likely as 
not, dry-as-dust exeicises written by 
students of composition or by candi- 
dates for admission to various mu- 


sical guilds. The great literature of 
the fugue will prove to have nothing 
in common with a prescribed form. 
In fact, the discrepancy is bo great 
that many authors of books on the 
fugue have either warned students 
away from the Bach fugues as being 
improper works, or, more modestly, 
they have confessed that they were 
not really writing about masterpieces 
of fugal literature, but were describ- 
ing a type of student exercise. 

What, then, is a fugue? Or, to 
state the question more cogently, what 
are its predictable elements? Verv 
few. if we realize that the term is 
quite old, and that through the 1 7th 
century, at least, it often meant can- 
on. Furthermore, the ancestors of the 
fugue were not called such, but rather 

xona. And to make the confusion 
complete each of these titles was also 
used for types of music that bore 
no ultimate relationship to the full 
emerged fugue. 

Such information should prove 
helpful, rather than distressing to the 
performer, for it contains the healthy 
advice that each fugue should be ap- 
proached and studied on its own 
rights, rather than as an illustration 
of a pat formula. Diversity is the 
keyword of any artistically signifi- 
cant type of music. If we keep this in 
mind, it becomes possible, in fact de- 
sirable and necessary to describe the 
predictable elements of the fugue. 

It can be stated with reasonable 
assurance that a fugue is: (1 1 a type 
of polyphonic composition: 1 2 1 that 


it usually features one their, „ >u „. 
ji-cl: 1 .1 1 that this subject appears 
initially in imitation at the fifth above 
I but sometimes at the fifth below I 
which interval of imitation dominates 
the piece, although other imitative 
relationships will usually be em- 
ployed: (4) that the piece is orga- 
nixed in terms of a tonal plan rather 


than any specific sectional design. 

So far as the use of such a po! v . 
phonic device as stretto, such melodit 
manipulations as inversion or mro- 
grade motion, such rhythmic altera- 
tions as augmentation and diminution 
are concerned, it should be remm- 
bered that many excellent logon 
have been written which have so 
traffic with any of these. Converwh, 
many musically insufferable fuguti 
are on hand that bristle with them. In 
brief, they arc not an automatic in- 
dication of a successful fugue. Then 
employment is dependent, first, on tbr 
willingness of the subject according 
to its precise nature, to co-operate in 
such ventures, second on the judg- 
ment of the composer, which very 
often excludes as well as includes po- 
tentialities of the musical material 

As we discuss the four parts of our 
description of the fugue, let us relrr 
to the A-flat Fugue from Bool II of 
J. S. Bach's I Tell Tempered Cltrier, 

of its type, although it makes no u* 
of stretto and other fugal devices. 

So far as the polyphonic style it 
concerned, it is of basic importance 
that the performer know and bring 
to realization its two aspects. The 
first is concerned with the linear ar 
melodic independence of the varioush 
combined voices or parts. Note bos 
Bach has brought into companion- 
ship a subject consisting of various 
note lengths and featuring the inter- 
val of a fourth, at first as a leap, and 
then filled in. a countersubject coo- 
prised of a steady descent of chro- 
matic quarter notes, and a counter 
point of running sixteenths, usually in 
stepwise motion. Rhythmically and 
melodically, each of these elemenU 
has its own character, which the pian- 
ist must strive to deliver with clarity. 
Also he must incorporate in his per- 
formance the feeling of compatibility 
of the parts, t Continued on Page 511 
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/’—.VERY TIME MY husband mentioned the program 
he was scheduled to play in Bruxelles, Belgium, 
earlier this season, he encountered identical reactions from 
whomever he was talking to. I heard the following con- 
versation — or slight variations thereof — repeated dozens 

Friend: I to Foldes) ", . . and what are you going to 
play in Bruxelles?" 

Foldes: “Tin going to play three BartAk conccrti.” 

Friend: "How interesting . . . hut T must have misun- 
derstood you ... I thought you play only once with the 
Bruxelles Symphony this time. . . .” 

Foldes: "You’re right — I play only once with them 


Friend: (aghast) "You aren’t going to play three Bar- 
tAk concert! on one evening, 1 hope. . . ." 

Foldes: "All three BartAk concerti, one and the same 
evening — that’s exactly what I’m going to play. . . 

Friend: I after a long pause) "Well, it's a tour de force 
I’m sure, to play three such extremely difficult concerti 
in one evening — but believe me it’s just as difficult to listen 
to all three in one evening — where in Heaven’s name arc 
you going to find an audience for such a program?!" 

I thought of these skeptical friends on the night of the 
concert, as 1 glanced down into the jam-packed hall, where 
there were no empty scats to be had at any price, where 

crowded that people squeezed against one another like 
sardines. 

Who were these brave souls, overfilling the Grand Con- 
cert Hall of the Belgian State Radio at this “forbiddingly 
difficult" concert? The huge posters announcing the evrnt 
all over town displayed the program so prominently that 
there could be no mistaking about it — anyone entering 
this hall did so in full awareness of what he was going 
to get 

The thundering cheers and shouts of "bravo. ’ the un- 
ending ovation at the concert's end as soloist Andor 
Foldes mid conductor Franz Andre took their bows, and 
were called out again and again, and again, indicated 
that the audience liked what it got. 

This concert I a "first,” insofar thol never before have 
Bartok 's Rhapsody Op. 1, his Second and Third Piano 
Concerti been presented anywhere in the world on one 
and the same evening) w-as sponsored and broadcast by 
the Belgian State Radio, in collaboration with the most 
amazing musical organization of the world — the Jcunesse 
Music ale. 



Dreamed up in 1940 by Marcel Cuvelier. President- 
director of the Bruxelles Philharmonic Society, and one 
of the most important musical figures in Belgium, as a 
morale-builder for the Belgian youth during the dark 
days of Nazi occupation, the leunesse Musicale lias, in its 
sixteenth year of existence, grown from its humble begin- 
nings into a vast international organization and a unique, 
world-wide cullural |>owrr. 

Fashioned after the Belgian "Mother organization,” 
there are now Dowering leunesse Musicales in Canada, 
France, Holland, Luxemburg, Austria. Germany, Portu- 
gal and Brazil. In every ( Continued on Page 52) 
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NEW RECORDS 




an approach to 

CHOPIN’S ETUDES 

told by Ruth Slenczynska to Rose Heylbut 


( / he RECENT RELEASE by Deeca Records of the 
' Chopin Etudes played by Ruth Slenczynska ( pro- 
nounced Slen-chin-ska) marks another notable step in the 
development of a child prodigy into a mature and sensitive 
artist. In 1929, chubby four-year-old Ruth gave a recital 
in Mills College which established her among the fore- 
most virtuosi of the day and as “the most amazing child 
prodigy since Mozart." The little girl knew 200 master 
works by heart: could transpose them into any key: 
could analyze any chords harmonically by ear or sight. 
When she was five, Olin Downes called her “the greatest 
genius that had ever lived": at six, she took Berlin by 
Storm: at seven, she played with the Paris Sociele Phil- 
harmonique under Alfred Cortot and, a few months later, 
made her New York debut following which the Herald- 
Tribune spoke of her "secrets of touch and technique 
which many pianists strive futilely for years to unravel." 
At eight, she composed her own cadenza for the C-Major 
Concerto of Beethoven (since published and used by 
leading adult pianists). By ten. she had coached with 
Petri, Schnabel, and Rachmaninoff, and had filled a tour 
cancelled by Paderewski. In 1940, Ruth accepted a tour 
of South Africa, but could not fill it because of the spread ' 
of World War II. Her concert activities suddenly sus- 
pended. the girl returned to her native California and 
took stock of herself. Dissatisfied with her progress, Ruth 
determined to secure the unhurried development which 
alone could bring her amazing talents to wholesome 
maturity. She began to free herself from her father's 
domination. She studied, worked, and was graduated with 
honors from the University of California. Withdrawing 
from the stage, she probed music for more than tech- 
nical difficulties, supporting herself with odd jobs. At 
one time, she worked as usher in the San Francisco Opera 
House where she had appeared as a stellar attraction. 
Serving as Professor of Music in the small Catholic Col- 
lege of our Lady of Mercy, in Burlingame, California, 
Ruth was again "discovered" while reading at sight an 
obscure Bach manuscript. In 1951, she appeared as so- 
loist in the Carmel Bach Festival, asserting herself as 
a musician of maturity and stature. Since then, she has 
played more than 500 concerts, including tours with the 
Boston Pops Orchestra and appearances with the New 
York Philharmonic; has recorded for Decca and RCA 
Victor; has appeared over major air networks here and 
in Europe; and has earned the unstinted acclaim of a 
new generation of critics. In 1957, her life story will 
appear as a book and as a film. 

Believing that the Etudes of Chopin form the basis of 
every pianist's equipment, Miss Slenczynska outlines her 
personal approach to their study. 

“An etude is a study, all too often calling up the 
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picture of a student with a metronome, plodding through 
boring mechanical details. This may be true of a techniul 
drill, but not of an art study! In this category we hives 
study, true enough, but not boring drudgery*. An nt 
study is a glowing picture of life, like the magnificent 
studies put on canvas by masters suc h as Leonardo di 
Vinci and Albrecht Durer. Chopin's Eludes are of this 
nature. Technical values are there, but they are not nl 
first importance. The Etudes express mood and feeling 
— joy, pride, rebellion, sadness, but always kumm 
emotion. Hence, they must be approached as expression, 
of life rather than as finger drills. 

"We must also remember that Chopin is primarili 
a composer for the piano— especially in his Etude* 
which he wrote for his friend Franz Liszt. Hence, thw 
works (composed by one great pianist for another) nr 
intended to explore the full possibilities of the piano, 
and must be playt-d so as to reveal the piano not nwrd) 
as a percussive instrument but as a valid and gjowiny 
means of expressing emotion. The very touch of the 
fingers on the keys must havr something special to Mi' 

“Let us see what Chopin himself advocated for good 
piano playing. He stressed listening to uueself. He believed 
one should practice on the best piano available in order 



to hear the music at its best. Chopin is the first gresl 
pianist to advise playing by ear guidance. This does not 
mean 'playing by ear.' but listening to oneself and training 
the ear to guide one to a faithful expression of one’s inner 

conceptions. 

Further, Chopin considered music a language, and ex- 
pected it to be treated as such. When we speak, we try t» 
express our thoughts in the bent, clearest, roost fitting j 
words, avoiding vulgarisms I Continued on Page 561 
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MUSIC IN THE SCHOOLS 

Edited by Ralph E. Rush 


A Madrigal Group Is Fun! 

by Florence Booker 


Arlington County. Virginia. Public Schools — Ed. Note) 

s £}' ERHAPS THE FACT that English madrigaU 

- were written for the Elizabethan homo is the key to 
their popularity with small vocal groups today. They are 
the very essence of material suitable for a small group. 
All other choral music pales before their utter fitness, 
their musical worth, the sheer joy they offer the singer. 

The English madrigal is markedly similar to the music 
of the church of the Elizabethan period. Both are for 
unaccompanied voices; both ore contrapuntal in style, 
composed of "layers of melody": and both abound in 
imitation. One characteristic of the madrigal is that it is 
a part song. Another characteristic is that the words are 
skillfully set- Each composition is marked by rhythmic 
freedom and independence of voice parts, A touch of 
archaism and quaintness distinguishes the madrigal, for 
the influence of the modes was not extinct during the pe- 
riod when the madrigal came into existence. 

What is a modern madrigal group? According to au- 
thority, madrigals were considered one-to-a-voice compo- 
sitions. Today a madrigal group, if all participants are 
equally strong, seems most successful if there are ten, 
four boys anil six girls. However, in high school small 
ensembles of twelve, six boys aud six girls, are most effec- 
tive for many reasons. When numbers of students earn- 
estly seek admission into the group, the wise director 
must remember that too many voices will result in the 
sacrifice of the very quality of sound that is characteristic 
of a small group. The transparency and clarity of the 
small ensemble sound would disappear. A comparable 
change woald occur if a string quartet or any of its 
parts were doubled. 

The more delightful madrigals are those which are 
written in five parts. Some of these are written with two 
tenor ports, many more with two virtually equal soprano 
parts. SATTBorSSATB. If the singers ore wisely selected, 
everything will go smoothly. At least one baas voice low 
enough to lend sonority to the low notes should lie in- 
cluded in the bass-baritone section. A high baritone “rover' 
can be assigned the second tenor part if re-enforcement 
is needed in the tenor section where there is division of 
parts. The director will find boys willing to make even 
this supreme sacrifice for tile good of the cause! At least 
two light floating soprano voices are essential In five- 
part madrigals with divided soprano, each should be 
placed on one of the parts. The second sopranos are also 
“rovers" for they sing where they arc most needed and 
best suited in four part madrigals. Altos who can use the 
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upyier register are needed because altos will sing some 
relatively high notes where there is no second part. Stu- 
dents interested enough to elect a small group in high 
school will be challenged by whatever assignment the di- 
rector offers them, however difficult it may first appear. 

What else is important in the selection of singers for 
a madrigal group? No matter how good a voice a student 
may have, he will be a successful member of the group 
only if he possesses qualities of musicianship such as sen- 
sitivity to pitch, blend, balance, and interpretation. He 
should have some facility in sight rending or have such 
a good ear that he will learn readily by role. He must 
have an excellent attendance record. He must accept the 
fact that small ensemble membership will be his princ ipal 
extra-curricular activity. He must get along well with 
other people for teamwork is essential. He should have 
an attractive personality and make a good appearance. 
And finally he should have parents who understand and 
appreciate the fact that he will have many calls upon his 
lime to serve the community. 

Is the creation of atmosphere necessary to the success 
of a program given by a madrigal group? Elizabethan 
costumes, a table and randies can lie charming and alto- 

on entire |>erformance of madrigals is seldom presented, 
it seems inappropriate to ask a group of youngsters to do 
a Hindemith chanson, an American folk song, or a Span- 
ish Christinas carol in an Elizabethan ruff! Sometimes 
robes are suitable, sometimes a party dress, sometimes 
formats. Boys enjoy appearing in dark suits, white shirts, 

How should tryouts for a small ensemble be conducted? 
Tests of the teacher's own making or standard tests which 
measure pitch and rhythm with some degree of accuracy 
should be used. The ability to blend and the ability to be 
independent on a part must also be tested. General schol- 
arship must be considered. Not only is there much mem- 
orization of music but also the many invitations for per- 
formances which small ensembles receive make it unwise 
to select a weak student whose academic work will suffer 
because of his membership in the group. However, the 
desire to be a part of such a group often serves as motiva- 
tion and can be responsible for improvement of grades. 

What kind of music besides madrigals is suitable for 
a small group? Particularly fitting ore folk songs and 
novelty numlicrs to which the group can add action. Boys 
and girls soon lose their self-consciousness in bringing a 
song to life with a few restrained, suitable, and charming 
gestures, and invariably please their audiences- Much 
other music may be t Continued on Page 62) 
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COMPOSER, 

CONDUCTOR, 

COMEDIAN 

. . . that's 


JACKIE GLEASON 


by Albert J. Elias 

T ELEVISION VIEWERS who have a propen- 
sity toward comedy know the name of Jackie Glea- 
son. Mention it to them, too, and more than likely they 
will conjur up the picture of the immense, baby-faced, 
bright-eyed, hilariously impudent comic taking pratfalls 
or ogling and, subsequently, 'following the girls' into 
the wings. Few of them. I dare say, arc apt to visualize 
the man who is back this season with his hour-long com- 
edy-variety show I Saturday evenings, CBS-TVl. as a 
composer — sitting up late at night, working over a theme 
song for his program. Nor are they apt to visualize him 
in another off-stage role — as conductor of a symphony- 
orchestra. The fact is, however, that John Clemens Glea- 
Bon of Brooklyn. New York, is both composer and conduc- 
tor. as well as the rotund good humor man. 

What he may do in his capacity as musician, in the 
future, may very well seem almost as important to mu- 
sical ears as what Gleason has done in the past. Offers 
have come to him to conduct the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
the Colorado Symphony, and tile Hollywood Bowl Or- 
chestra— "and with my own music, too," as Jackie adds, 
smiling proudly. And at this moment he is in the process 
of accepting the Boston Pops' invitation to appear as guest 
conductor sometime soon. No matter what he does in the 
days ahead, in the meantime whenever he gels a chance 
he will "poke away at the piano.” as the comedian-com- 
poser puts it, "and write some more little tunes/' 

His modesty about the popular song hits he has com- 
posed, such as Lovers’ Rhapsody and Melancholy Ser- 
enade, the theme song for his Saturday show — both of 
which have been performed by such units as the Indianap- 
olis Pop Orchestra and the Atlanta Symphony — extends to 
every phase of his career. One need only ask him how he 
accounts for being successful on so many fronts to find 
that out. “Anyone who's on TV can have enormous pop- 
ularity,” he will answer. "Probably because they’re on 
much more intimate terms with him — since he's right 
there in their living-rooms— the public takes to a TV per- 
former even quicker than to a movie star,” says Gleason. 

"Music and comedy." Gleason states, “are virtually 
blood-brothers. Comedy has pathos in it, simpleness of 
22 


line, and it sets a mood. Just like music. Grniedy isn't 
difficult to understand, either. Nor is music. And. above 
all, like music, it appeals to people's emotions/' 

From his brand of comedy, too. a lot of Gleason's mu- 
sical compositions have stemmed directly. "The comedy 
I do," he says, "is a mirror of ourselves. I call it 'nudge 

watching the comedy they're nudging each other and «- 
claiming how what they're seeing actually happened to 
them, to Harry-, or to someone else they know." 

No better example of this “nudge comedy" is found 
than in the series of characterizations Gleason has chosen 
for himself on the program. There is Reggie Van Gleason 
the Third, the determinedly devil-may-care playboy; 
Ralph, the humbling Brookly n bus driver who is the ideal 
husband— he thinks! Then, loo, there is Rudy the Re 
pairman — less handy than he is destructive; Fenwick 
Babbitt, who attempts impossible jobs and fails spectac- 
ularly; the Loud Mouth, who roars at his own miserable 
jokes: Joe the Bartender — a familiar tavern philosopher, 
recounting one adventure after another of imaginary pa- 
trons of his saloon: and the Poor Soul, a voiceless char- 
acter who is intended to symbolize tbe “little man." 

A typical Gleason program finds the Poor Soul having 
a tussle with one of those beds that pull out of a closel- 
and losing it; Joe complaining about the demanding 
habitues who hang around his saloon: Reggie mixing 
himself a potent drink that throws him to the floor. 

All these Clcason characterizations, moreover, have in- 
spired the comedian as a composer, too. For he has col- 
laborated with others in creating such comedy songs » 
Poor Soul. Reggie t an Gleason the Third, and Here's 
Charlie, which is used as the theme song for the Loud 
Mouth's sketches. 

On the more serious side, John Gleason has also writ- 
ten a piece in four movements called Tawny. Tawny if 
described as a tone poem with an overture plus three 
movement* that are devoted, variously-, to the Blurs, the 
Minuet, and the Waltz. It was this work, too, that »» 
presented on Gleason's show in the form of a ballet- 
with some seventy-odd dancers iConiinued on Page 411 
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AMERICAN SCHOOL MUSIC 


. . . an assessment 


by James L. Murscll 


— /n AN ADDRESS before the Music Educators Na- 
^ tional conference last April and reprinted in the 
September issue of ETUDE. President William Schuinan 
of the Juilliard School assessed American School Music 
from the standpoint of tbe professional musician. I have 
been asked to make a similar assessment from the stand- 
point of the educator. 

My starting point must be briefly to formulate the pur- 
pose of American school music. About this there need be 
no theorizing. Its determining purpose must evidently be 
to make music an enduring and constructive influence in 
the lives of American citizens, as universally as possible. 
.Nothing short of this makes sense for an enterprise of 
such magnitude. 

This, clearly, is a very large undertaking. Yet, con- 
sidering the strong public support for school music, the 
devotion of the great army of music educators, and the 
unique opportunity of reaching millions of children 
through twelve formative years, it seems feasible. More- 
over, much has been learned by experience over the years. 

clearly toward the desired end, ambitious though it be. 

What, then, are the things that must be done? I shall 


1. We must begin young. Suitable, constructive, con- 
vincing musical learnings and experiences lor young 
children are supremely important. Lifelong attitudes and 

So the music program in the elementary school is a mat- 
ter of the highest concern. 

Many professional musicians think of school music 
largely in terms of secondary school performing organi- 
zations, which exist in quite amazing profusion. This is 
natural enough, but it easily leads to a wrong focus. Our 
first business is not to promote and develop high school 
performing organizations, no matter how excellent. 
Rather it is to foster a widespread, vital, enduring mu- 
sical culture, as an influence for better and happier liv- 
ing. If this is to be done, we must capture the children 
for music. 

To bring music effectively to children calls for musi- 
cianly leadership of a high order. Trained expertness, 
wide knowledge, and refined taste must be brought to 
bear. But they must be brought to bear with a real insight 
into the ways in which children respond to and learn 
music, into what will and will not work out in dealing 
with children. 

2. The school as a whole must be made a musical en- 
vironment. Certainly there must be systematic and spe- 


cific music study. But if 
music is treated simply as 
another subject in our 
crowded curriculum, our 
basic aim will never be 
achieved. For this, noth- 
ing less will do than to make our schools musical schools. 

If music is to permeate the life of a school, various 
patterns of co-operation are necessary: and these are 
already emerging. A music specialist is lucky if he can 
visit each elementary-school classroom for twenty minutes 
weekly, and so the classroom teachers must handle much 
of the music. To argue that they can do little or nothing 
because of lack of musical training is unrealistic. They 
must lie drawn in and utilized, for the alternative is the 
failure of the program. 

As a matter of fact, experience proves that teachers 
with slender musical training can do much that is worth 
while, granted proper help. This means giving them en- 
couragement and confidence, providing them with suitable 
materials and devices, and above all. stimulating them 
to learn. All this is possible. A corps of musically enthu- 
siastic and effective teachers can be developed in the ele- 
mentary schooL But the essential condition is expert and 
sympathetic musicianly leadership. 

In the secondary- school, student leadership has proved 
feasible. Extensive programs of small instrumental and 
vocal ensembles have been developed by this means; and 
many other types of musical activity also become pos- 
sible. Again, the course in general music, too frequently 
the orphan child of the curriculum, is rich with vital 
poasibitictea. 

Thus the function of the music specialist tends to be- 
come the exercise of broad and effective musical leader- 
ship, aiming to develop and extend musical interests per- 
meating the whole institution. 

3. We must hove a program which is both rich and 
vital, and also sequential. To achieve our basic aim. it is 
necessary to bring about a steady growth in musical com- 
petence and insight throughout the school years. This 
requires a program combining both scope and sequence, 
to use two technical but convenient educational terms. 

In the past, much school music teaching emphasized 
sequence but neglected scope. The intention was to de- 
velop music-reading ability as a tool skilL The so-called 
fundamentals were set up and taught in sequential order. 
There was little concern for the artistic quality of the 
music used, or for the range and I Continued on Page 60 1 
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Lyric Arabesque 

The lyricism of this piece should be emphasized chiefly by bringing out the 
eighth-notes in the right hand, much as you would play the E minor Prelude 
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pensions; that is, carried over. The effect Is that of genuine bi-chordal structure, 
although the tonality throughout gravitates around D major. This is the key in 
which both the lyric part and the arabesque resolve at the end. 
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STORY OF ROY HARRIS 

I Continued from Page 12) 

when the emotional climax demanded 
il. In I hew contra*!*, ami in these affin- 
ities. Harris remains true to himself. 

Important as musical Americanism 
is for Roy Harris, another 'source of 
inspiration is equally powerful in his 
music: counterpoint of freely combined 
melodies in a broadly conceived modal 
style. To Harris the modal system is 
not merely a contrived academic 
scheme. To him, each mode reflects 
an emotional state, much as Pluto 
stated the idea twenty-five centuries 
ago. but this Creek “ethos” assumes an 
entirely different aspect in the corre- 
spondence of modes to moods in Harris' 

when its initial intervals are small; 
the mood is bright when these intervals 
are large. According to the specifica- 
tions, the brightest mode is the Lydian 
(corresponding to a scale played on 
while keys beginning on F.i. for it 
opens with three whole tunes. The 
l.ocrion mode (corresponding to a scale 
played on while keys beginning on B). 

lone, and has a diminished fifth between 
its first and fifth note. The Dorian mode 
(corresponding to a scale played on 
while keys beginning on Dl is neither 
bright nor dark, for il is completely 
invertible, so that the intervals from D 
up the white keys to the next Dan octave 
higher are the same as the intervals 
from D down the white keys to the D 
an octave below. In his Third String 
Quartet, which is a series of preludes 
and fugues in different modes con- 
veying different moods, Harris follows 
this scheme of psychological modality 
with astounding consistency. 

In his treatment of harmony, too, 
Harris has a system of symbols. He 
relates triads not through the tradi- 
tional cycle of fifths, but through com- 
men tones. The C major triad, for 
instance, is related to A-flat major, to 
C-sharp minor, to A major, and to 
any other triad that has C. E. or G 
in it. In his polychordal harmony, 
Harris superimposes such related triads. 
The one tone in common helps to create 
a degree of euphony, not otherwise 
available in polytonality. According to 
the emotional spectrum of Harris' bar- 

related major triad produces a “savage 
bright” effect; two minor chords, one 
on lop of the other, make for a "savage 
dark” combination. 

Despite the formidable inteUectualisni 
of his harmonic theories. Harris is any- 
thing but a musician in an ivory lower. 
His childhood and adolescence, spent 
among simple people, made Harris a 


gregarious person, capable of easy 
communication with all types of people. 
He cannot live alone with himself; he 
must project his ideas. That is why he 

teaching positions— at Cornell Univer- 
sity. Colorado College, at Utah Agri- 
cultural College. George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teacher* in Nashville, and at 
the Pennsylvania College for Women 
in Pittsburgh. But he is never content 
to be just a professor of music. Invar- 
iably, his program has expanded: he 
has organized festival*, invited famous 
musicians to be guest teachers, and 
engaged string quartets to give perform- 
ances for the students. He had such 
festivals every summer in Colorado 
Springs; he organized the Cumberland 
Forest Festival in Sewanee. Tennessee, 
anil — for a grand climax — the Pitts- 
burgh International Contemporary Music 
Festival ol 1952. of which he was ex- 
ecutive director. This was a festival on 
a big scale, rivaling the famed European 
festival*. Works by several dozen Euro- 
pean and American composers, for or- 
chestra. chorus, chamber music groups, 
piano and voice were included in the 
programs, The scope was truly interna- 


In all of Roy Harris' activities of the 
last twenty years. Johana Harris Im* 
been his most faithful helpmate. A 
brilliant pianist, she has played the 
first performances of all Harris' piano 

in chamber music festivals organized by 
him. Born in Canada as Beulah Duffey, 
she Studied at the Canadian Conscrvo- 
lory at Ottawa and at the Juilliard 
School of Music in New York. The 
name Johana was given to her by Roy 
Harris to honor Joliann Sebastian Bach. 
But why only one V? The explanation 
is somewhat involved. Roy Harris is an 
amateur numerologist. and believes 
that five is his lucky number. Any 


for him. Now, each letter of the Alpha. 


net has its own number, and the sum 
total of the letters in the name Johana, 
with a single V. i* divisible by five. 
Roy Harris and Johana were married 
in the town of Union (containing five 


letters I, on the 10th day of the 10th 
month of 1936 (an auspicious year, for 
the sum of its digits Is 19. and the sura 
of the digits in 19 is 10, which is twice 
five). 

Roy Harris is a common name. 
There are 6 Roy Harrises in Chicago. 
6 in Denver, and 6 in St. Louis; s' 
in Kansas. City and 5 in Los Angeles; 
4 ,n Cincinnati and 4 in Dallas; and 
at least 2 in each major city in the 
United Slates. There is no tag of 
exclusivity in the name, and Roy 
Harris rather welcomes the idea that 


fessions bearing the name identic i 
with his, for it agrees with hi. 
ophy of community. But he lake* mcl 
in distinctions as well, and appreciii*. 
the various honors he has received In- 


official and academic institution* H 
is the recipient of the Elizabeth Spr*p. 
Coolidge Medal for eminent senii, u 
chamber music; Award of Merit of i)e 
National Association of Composer, 
Conductors for outstanding conlributi-in 
to American music; and First N,ih« 1 | 
Committee of Music Apprrciatm 

In 19-11 Roy Harris received an hog 
orary degree of Doctor of Music inc, 
Rutgers University. He could not nm! 
the florid Latin of the citation whirl 
described him as “opium ingenii rir.* 
but the vellum diploma was roost in 
presslve. and Harris had it framed an) 
hung on the wall ol his studio. 

On lliv fiftieth birthday lie reeei, n | 
the citation for distinguished rhino 

Colorado, which declared; “As a cats 


ehurches and concert hall* Am.,... 
music which characterizes our pevpfi 
and our time; a* a teacher, you lave 
spoken to students throughout Amnia 
ol tlie worth and dignity ol Americas 
culture, and y-ou have, by your example, 
given encouragement to them to rretie 

free and democratic land." 

The career of Roy Harris, from humble 
beginnings, through a late start, to it 
pinnacle ol achievement In a highly 
special and difficult art. is indeed an 
inspiring American story. THE END 


NEW RECORDS 

I Continued tlom Page 191 


Sri* ii mania 1 1 hit -ittsbunitter ISonccianA 
Symphonic Eludes 
A curious record. The Davidsbiindlel 
is played buoyantly and impeccably bi 
pianist Rudolf Firkusny with ideal bal- 
ances and proportions. Firkusny b ral- 
ly inside (he music, and the whole 
emerges as if it were some superb im- 
provisation. completely right in it* *• 
tails and in its large outline*. Thb and 
the Adrian Aeschbacher performinr* 
t Decca I are the bett on LP. But it 
Symphonic Eludes are affected and 
hectic with inexact rhythms, a lack ol 
fundamental pulse in must of the 
slower variations, careless pedalltof 
anil missed notes, which the exception- 
ally faithful recording reveab mem- 

cleaner and more spontaneously do 
tuoso playing. (Capitol PB337) 

—Joseph Block 
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. , you referred fairly recently 
10 a special fingering for one-octave 
gafej and arpeggios on one string, 
bat I don't remember that you have 
ever given the fingering on the Violin- 
fi/1 /’ore. Sol in the last ten years, 
tt hail. ... If it would not be too 
mnch trouble, would you mind ex • 
pfaioiar the fingering? It would be 
Aflp/uf to me. and I expect to many 
of your other readers as well ..." 

Mrs, A. F. K., Massachusetts 

This is a good question and a time- 
ly one. for in the violinistic world 
these days there is much talk of scales 
ud how they should be fingered. 

In ETUDE for last September I 
outlined the modern fingerings for 
three-octave scales and arpeggio*. 

about which most of the controversy 
revolt nt: so ibis discussion ol single 
Wing scales and arpeggios is decided- 





It is understood that the Scale* 
Ess. A. B and C are to be played on 
the D Wring only. The same finger- 
ings apply to all keys and also to the 
other strings. In the Examples, the 
upper fingering, fur the ascending 
wale, is preferred by most players 
today as being more in keeping with 
the modern principle that two short 
shifts in technical playing are usually 
better than one long one. 

The fingerings for the three dcs- 

principlc that in technical passage- 
«ork it is better to shift downward 
on a half-step than on a whole-step. 
This principle need not be so careful- 
Mude-jonuory 19S7 


Modern Fingerings for 
Scales and Arpeggios 

by Harold Berkley 


iy observed on an ascending scale. 

Some tradition-minded teachers 
cast doubtful eyes on the "unortho- 
dox" fingering for the descending 
harmonic minor scale. Ex. C — to 
them il does not "look" right. The 
omission of the third finger seems 
to them something like a missing 
front tooth! Yet the fingering is coin- 

all the player need do is to keep his 
second finger on the sixth note of the 
ascending scale until il is needed on 
the descending scale. The shift from 
the sixth note to the fifth (2 to 3) is 
both shorter and firmer than the 
traditional fingering — 4 Ion the top 
note I. 3. 2, I. -1. 3, 2. 1- 

The modern fingerings for arpeg- 
gios ( both 3-octave and single string) 
follow the same trend towards rook- 
ing a shorter shift to a stronger 

4 Hpi 

In Ex. D, taking the G with the 
second finger leads the hand forward 
in preparation for the shift to the 
fifth position, and it also calls for a 
narrower shift. The descending shift 
is also shorter if the G Ls taken with 
the 2nd finger instead of the 3rd. 
the 1st finger extending back as the 
shift is made. In Ex. E, the major 
third between the first note* makes 
the use of the 2nd finger on the G 
sharp impractical. So the traditional 
fingering is better here. However, for 
the second inversion of a triad, the 
modern fingering (shown in Ex. F.I 
is infinitely superior — for the rea- 
sons given in connection with Ex. D. 
The same reasons are equally cogent 
for the diminished seventh arpeggio. 
Ex. G. 

These fingerings look difficult, bill 


actually they are not. Granted that 
a violinist who has spent years prac- 
tising the traditional fingerings might 
find some difficulty in gaining fluency- 
in the new system— it might take six 

dents who are given the modem fin- 
gering from the first have no more 
trouble learning it than other stu- 
dents have learning the older finger- 
ing. This ha* been proven true very 

Publicity Advice 

"... I am up against a problem, 
and if you can help me solve it I 
shall feel deeply indebted to you. - - - 
My mother and I have moved recent- 
ly to this town, more than a thousand 
miles from where we used to live, 
where I was fairly well known as a 
violin soloist. ... My question is, 
how can I become known as a player 
and as a teacher in this community? 
... We have lived here now four 
months, and I have not gained a solo 
date or a pupil as yet. . . . What 
shall I do? 

Miss K. R-, lou-a 

Your problem i» by no means an 
uncommon one: There are many 
young violinists — and others, singers 
and instrumentalist* — who study in a 
certain city, attain some popularity 
there, and then have to move to a 
town where they are quite unknown. 

There are several paths by which 
being unknown can be overcome. Not 
knowing your violinistic ability, it is 
a little difficult for me to say which 
is the best one for you. The most 
obvious first step, if you are equipped 
for it, is to rent a small hall or church 
room and give an invitation concert, 
inviting those people (strangers as 
well a* friends I who you think would 
be interested in hearing you play. It 
would be sound tactics to ask a singer 
— if you know a good one — to share 
the program with you. This would 
I Continued on Page 49) 
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Maurice Dumcsnil 


Harold Barkley 


forum 


ORGAN AND CHOIR 
QUESTIONS 
Frederick Phillips 


Note Spelling 

Q. Are the terms "do — re — mi — la — 
toi — la — si" Latin or Spanish? Should 
they be used as fixed names on the piano 
instead o\ A—B—C etc.? Or are they 
used in I ormation o/ scales in various 
Awya^/armins " °* SCa,Ct? Manr 

E. B. F . — I' e sas 

A. The syllables “do, re. mi. fa. sol. 
la, si. do" ore Latin and in use in Italy. 
France. Spain and other Latin countries 
where they are only used for solfeggio 
exercises. 

In England and America, for instance 
one uses A. B. and other letters to des- 
ignate notes: and in Germany also, like 
dur. H moll. etc. 

In principle the syllables tie attached 
to fixed notes (and they are indispens- 
able for singing purposes), but when 
the movable do is used they become ap- 
plicable to any major scale. The latter 
system, however, is rather rudimentary 
and can never substitute for the real 
study of key signatures, relativity of 
majors and minors, and all other phases 
of reliable and serious musical theory. 
A Handicap 

Q. How does one leach technique to a 


An Inferior Make 

W. J. D.. Florida. Friedrich August 
Glass was a member of a large family 
of violin makers who worked in Kling- 
euthal. Germany, during the 19th cen- 
tury. He made most of his violins l»c- 

very well liked because of their hard 
quality of tone; a quality probably 
caused by the very inferior varnish he 
used. Values today: *50 to (at most) 
*150. You would stand a much better 
chance of getting a fair price for the 
violin if you sold it privately than if 
you sold it through a deuler. Why not 
advertise it in two or three of your 
local papers, especially in a paper that 
has a good circulation in the larger 
towns in your neighborhood? 


A Bowing Suggestion for Bach 
Mrs. A. E. C.. Alberta. Canada. I 
think you would find your bowing 
troubles in the Bach Air on the G 
Siring no longer troublesome if you 
lake the first note on the Up bow. Of 
course. I do not know what edition you 
are using. If starling on the Up bow 
does not solve the problem, won't you 

script of the passages that bather you? 


and will not cut them? Does it do any 
food to try to teach the Hanon studies 
to such pupils? Thank you lor advice 
on this. 

(Mrs.) W . E. L. — Indiana 


A. There is no way to leach technique 
or at that, anything else to a girl win 
refuses to trim her long fingernails 
I'either Hanon nor any other studlet 
will help, because the position of tht 
fingers being unavoidably wrong it wil 
( Continued on Page 491 


Maggini died in 1632 
with the date of 1668. c 
inc. How good the copy i 


value may be. no one could say without 
examining the instrument personally. 
However. I can soy this: There are 
many thousands of "Magginis." factory 
made, that ore not worth *25. A genuine 
Maggini. in really good cundilion. could 
be worth *3500 to *4000. and even 
higher for an outstanding specimen. 


0- Shortly before our village Mnkv 
diet church installed a two miaul 
pedal electrunir organ. I had artel i, 
organist-pianist for the church. Hera™ 
of illness I have nut played since, hg 
now the organist wishes me to subuttati 
for her quite frequently. I would lib 
-uggeslione for self-study. I am urn; 
Organ Pedal Judies, by lo-ir WiBy. 
and Pedal .Studies for the Hamnxwt 
organ, by Cronham. I know liule aimat 
•tops and combinations. 

I2i In a neighboring village the 
Protestant Episcopal church, of which 
I nm a member. i> building its om 
church and has asked me to act « 
organist, but 1 do not feel Btflirimib 
familiar with the organist's respond!* 
ties lo do it properly. Can you mgpa 
books on the correct playing ol rhino 
and other required music? 

C. II. r,-v f. 


A. Tlte books you are using for pedal 
wnrk^ may be sufficient for vour nerds 

suggest "Pedal Mastery" by Dutthio 
"Primer of Organ llegi-lration" hr 
\cvin. will help you definitely la u 
understanding of the proper use of 
slops and their combinations. This bool 

the electronic you are using ha* the 
manuals, pedals and stops patterned 
after the pipe organ, the .01110 priori 
pics can he followed. For a sptcid 
study uf the Wurlitier. we suggest 
"From Piano to Wurlitzer - ' by Searlo. 
issued in 4 volumes. 

1 2 ) To help you with choir work wr 
suggest Wodcil's “Choir and Chonu 
Conducting." and 10 help 10 an undo 
standing of chanting we recommend 

“Organist and Choirmaster" by Ether- 
ington 1*3.751. 
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OtGANIST'S PAGE 

Chapter 

Meeting 

by Alexander McCurdy 


| Scene: A chapter meeting of the 
Indent Order of Organists. Angus 
J'hitebeahd. A.A.O.O.. is presiding. 
Also on hand are Paul Pentecost. 
P.A.O O.,. Anthony Advent. F.A.O.O.. 
sad Tuouaj Talus. F.A.O.O. The 
leading “F minutes, treasurer's report, 
etc. hsve been disposed of) . 

Whiteheako: Is there any new 
btetines lo come before the meeting? 

Pentecost: Yes. I Produces a 
piper/. Here is the text of a resolu- 
tion which, il approved by this chap- 
ter. I intend to submit at the next 
ulional convention. 

SFitrfEBEARD: You have lire floor. 
Pentecost: (Reading) Whereas, 
the ait uf music is a highly skilled 
craft, proficiency in which is attained 
only bv long and diligent study : and 
Whereas, a Fellowship in the Ancient 
Order of Organists is evidence of such 
proficiency; and Whereas, in the ad- 
ministration of a service of worship 
differences of opinion on musical mat- 
las frequently oreur : Therefore. Be 
il Resolved, that in purely musical 
nailers, not affecting points ol doc- 
trine. the decision of a Fellow or 
Ancient of the Ancient Order of 
Organists shall be binding, and shall 
override any conflicting opinions of 

presbyter, churchwarden, vestryman, 
musk committeeman or any person 
shilsoever not a member of the 
Ancient Order. 

Whitebeahd: Discussion from the 

Hour? 

Awnrr: I'm in favor of it. We 
ought to take a firm stand. 

Talus: Right. We've lieen pushed 
around by tone-deaf music commit- 
l«s long enough. 

Pentecost: Perhaps the Chair will 
favor us with its views on the subject? 

Whitebeahd: If you arc craay 
moogh to submit this thing lo the 
convention. I will do everything in my 
power to defeat iL 
elude- jonuory 1957 



Advent: ( Glumly ) Well. Paul, 
that's that. By the time this old goat 
finished politicking, vour resolution 
would have about as much chance as 
a snowflake in Syria. 

1 Pentecost, scowling, begins to 
tear the resolution into small pieces). 

Tallis: But I don't understand, sir. 
Don't you agree, at least in principle, 
that the organist-choirmaster of a 
church should set the tone of its mu- 
sic? What becomes of our artistic 
standards if wc only try lo please the 
music committee? 

Whitebeahd: In the summer 
months, as all of you know, I am a 
sailor. Now, although the ideas of 
astronomers have been completely 
revolutionized by the theory of Cop- 

PENTECOST: I groaning ) Coperni- 

W It ITEBEAHO : ( unruffled) — yet even 
today, for navigational purposes the 
sailor makes two non-Copcrnican as- 
sumptions, lhal the sun goes around 
tiro earth and that an earthly observer 
is at the center of the celestial uniyerse. 
There's no special reason that I can 
discover, except that it is handier to 
think of it that way. 

Advent: So? 

Whitebeahd: Each of you has a 

position in space and a point of view 
which to him represents the exact 
center of the universe. May I point 
out that there are several other mil- 
lions of your fellow-creatures, to each 
of whom his place and his point of 
view are the center of the universe. 
“Where the MacGregor sits is the 
head of the table." 

Pentecost: Is this going to be your 
lecture on Seeing ihe Other Fellow s 
Point of View? 

Whitebeabd: I had thought that, 
having made the point about once a 
week while vou were my students, it 
would have sunk in. Your resistance 
lo education is higher than I thought. 

Pentecost: 1 knew I should have 


stayed home tonight. 

Whitebeabd: Now. look here, 
Paul. There's a difference between up- 
holding musical standards and carry- 
ing a chip on your shoulder. For 
example, where do you get off telling 
your minister that if he wanted a 
certain hymn played, he'd have to get 
himself another organist? 

(Pentecost glowers; the others 

Pentecost: A man has no privacy. 

( defensively ) Anyway, It's a dreadful 

Wiiitebeard: I quite agree. The 
text is sentimental slop, and the music 
isn't even good Tin Pan Alley. 

Pentecost: Then what am I sup- 
posed to do when the minister wants 
it played? 

Whitebeahd: Play it. Play it as 
well as you can; and don't make it 
sound as if you were playing with 
one hand and holding your nose with 
the other. (Looks pointedly at Tallis, 
who turns red). Then tactfully point 
out to your minister that there is a 
vast wealth of music in the hymnal 
which ought not to go to waste. Edu- 
cate his musical taste; don't call him 
a numbskull. Likewise, don't play 
above the heads of your congregation. 
Many of them may have rather primi- 
tive musical tastes. In music, too, 
ontogeny recapilulales phytogeny — 
Advent: Would you mind repeal- 
ing lhal? 

Whitebeahd: I smiling) That is, as 
the Darwinians put it. the life history 
of the individual repeats the history of 
the race. Man is first a cell, then an 
invertebrate, then a vertebrate, and 
so on, until finally human, if not dry 
behind the ears. The same thing is 
true of our musical development We 
are not born with an appreciation of 
the subtleties uf the Missa Solemnis. 
-Some acquire a taste for it faster than 
others. This is the essential difference 
between a church and a concert hall. 
The concert attracts a knowing and 
sophisticated audience: the church is 
for all sorts and conditions of men. 
In all our musical calculations we 
must take that fact into consideration. 

Pentecost: You are assuming the 
minister and congregation arc models 
ol reasonableness, and all the criti- 


WltlTEBEAHO: Usually they are 
meant lo be. 

Pentecost: Well, a friend of mine 
was telling me about complaints that 
he played the ( Continued on Page 53) 
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IMPORTANCE OF PROPER 
ACCORDION PRACTICE 


/Eugene Ettare is well known as a 
composer of many works for accordion. 
He is a member of ASCAP. — Ed. Note.) 

Tn PAST EXPERIENCES as an 
accordion instructor, 1 have met 
many students who have devoted 
countless hours of practice to scale 
studies, etc. Yet, in many cases, these 
students did not display the results 
of these efforts when they performed 
in public. There has almost always 
been evident the lack of some basic 
elements that are not essential to a 
well - rounded, well - controlled tech* 

I have also found that in the ma- 
jority of cases, the student was 
trained only in his fingers, with no 
indication of ever being informed 
that the mental attitude and function 
is and must be the first step in train- 
ing a muscular action. 

Most students, who have been in- 
adequately informed as to profier 
thinking, have learned merely through 
long hours of boring and uninterest- 
ing repetition. Study by repetition 
certainly has its advantages, hut by- 
no means can virtuosity be achieved 
by such procedure alone. 

It would be impossible to expound 
the philosophy of proper practicing 
in a short article such as this, but an 
attempt can be made to bring some 
light on this important subject which 
is most vital to the student who is in- 
terested in achieving supreme mas- 
tery of his instrument. 

One golden rule that 1 use con- 
stantly is short and to the point: 
THh\K — before you practice! 

A brief qualification might explain 
precisely what is meant by this state- 
ment Even when studying a simple 
t- Major arpeggiu, think of the letter 
names of the notes involved. Think 
of the fingering that must be em- 
ployed Think of the hand position, 
and of stretching the thumb under 
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the third finger. Think of adiifiir. 
general smoothness, cvenntw, pre! 
sion. and tone production. In in* 
production, the stress it placed up., 
flow, and continuity and not quhi 
as this latter feature is pre-delerniisd 
by the type instrument the ttudet 
is using. 

One must Think of each individul 
note as coming from and going p> 
another note. Precise time vabm 
must lie an important part o| ii B 
training. 

Think of proper phrasing. »!». 
ever may lie indicated on the Soil 

Think of the attack that is requirri 
or the touch that is desired after ike 
attack. Not only will practicing i- 
this manner develop the mental aid 
muscular faculties, but it will also ik 
velop an understanding within the 
student of “How to play" as snittm. 
with proper expression mnrb mi 
dynamic signs. This all lesds to pref- 
er interpretation. 

Now I do not want to be tnismda- 
stood when I say that all these things 
are valuablr aids in development 
when practicing a study, and indi- 
vidual attention to all notes is tn as 

the performance of a composition it 
is necessary to think of all thae 
things when playing each note. I mem 
simply that these are valuable aids 
towards proper practicing a Mod; a 

selection. 

In the routine of practice all id 
these processes of thought manage to 
find their way into the aubcotacioa 
mind, and arc there for our instan- 
taneous use when we perform. 

It would be advisable, in solo per- 
formance to think of complete phrase 
and form rather than to think «f 
each note individually. 

But to get back to proper practice, 
it is imperative for the student * 
give ample thought to what he is do 
ing: especially so when it concerts 
the development of crossing thr 
thumb under a finger or in crowing 
a finger over the thumb. When this 
function has been mastered both awe 

•tuda-jonuary >W 


lallY and physically, then other prob- 
of equal importance must be 
, watered in the same manner. 

With the eventual understanding of 
and application of “How to Prac- 
m any valuable hours of prac- 
’ " |j lnr c an be saved, and these 
bous can he devoted to study on 
repertoire which is the ultimate goal. 

It is logical to assume that unless a 
•indent has been properly informed 
*ilh ngard to his musical develop- 
ment- and what is expected of him 
u a good musician, he will drift aim- 
lr_.lv. searching for the answer — 
really knowing that he even 
has s question. 

When these things are brought to 
a nodal'* attention, while he is still 
in the first stages of his development, 
br will have more chance of reaching 
hi, ultimate goal— the attaining of 
an adequate, well-rounded technique. 

THE END 


THAT'S JACKIE GLEASON 

I Cmlinurd from Page 411 
ba> two orchestras standing hy to re- 
trod albums just like these, which in- 
clude some two hundred and fifty selec- 
tions. Besides the "Romantic Ja»" 
OccHcflra— with forty musicians and 
hasting a large string section I “I 
think it sounds pretty good!") — there 
is the "Music For hovers" Orchestra, 
with half ss many players. In addition. 

twenty-five flutes to the orchestra he 
isssing— as in an album called “Night- 
winds"— or he has simply recorded 
with bo ensemble consisting ol twenty* 
hot mandolins and an oboe d’aniore. 
And the music at hand — the John C. 
Cleason music— is. as the comedian dc. 
wribes It. “the plain vanilla kind that 
tricks to melody." 

It was in a New York night club 
where Jackie Gleason — who had been 
on the stage and screen — made his 
debut as an orchestra leader three 
tram ago. at the age of thirty-eight. 
Then, only a couple of months ago. 
when he was a guest on Herb Shrincr’s 
TV show he led a forty-piece orchestra 
tn performing his new symphonic com* 
position called Time, which capitalism 
■to the lush sound of a heavy comple- 
ment of violins and brass. At present, 
too, be has plans under way for taking 
P«t in a Battle of Bands in a Syra- 
cuse. New York, arena— where his ag- 
gregation will vie with the Dorsey 
Brothers' orchestra. 

Strangely enough, Gleason does not 
read a note of music. But he can man- 
•Ec to compose and conduct by virtue 
*1 « series of formulas and habits he 
Mudo-jonuory 19S7 


has developed — nut to mention hard 
work. For his composing. Jackie dreams 
up a melody— and then hums it. as 
somebody else takes it down. Then, like 
many of Tin Pan Alley's tunes, it is 
assigned to another person to be en- 
larged upon, arranged, and orches- 
trated. The comedian, though, has an 
inborn, genuine feeling for music. "I 

kick out of it. and I like all kinds of 
music." says the erstwhile disc jockey 
of a Newark. N. Y.. radio station. Al- 
though he has not been schooled in 
conducting methods, he “can look at a 
sheet of music and know whut is hap- 

you will." smiles the comedian-compo- 


. For 


scr-conductor. Subsequently, he com- 
municales his directions to the men in 
the orchestra, either by the way lie 
looks or by certain key words. 

The six-foot, heavy-weighing Gleason 
is a big man in more ways than one. For 
the dark-haired, blue-eyed Irish charm- 
er is always looking lor new worlds to 
explore. One of his newest interests is 
his Audible Literature Company, which 
will find Jackie recording literary clas- 
sics with top-ranking actors performing 
dramatisations of these works against a 
background of music played by a 100- 
piece orchestra. "A Tale of Two Cities.’ 
in an album ol twelve holi-hour rec- 
ords. has already been released, under 
I Continued on Page 59) 


NEW PIANO RELEASES! 

WALT DISNEY CLASSICS 

Easy Arrangements by 
ADA RICHTER 

CONTENTS 

When You Wish Upon A Star("Pinocchio") 
Who's Afraid of the Big Bod Wolf 
("Three little Pigs") 

When I See An Elephant Fly ("Dumbo") 
Someday My Prince Will Come 
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LOUIS MOREAU GOTTSCHAIX 

(Continued from Pag, M) 
Perhaps they could recite it better th* 
Th ui-lce rav; would you conclude In™ 
that, that Thackeray had let. talcnli . , 
Berlioz told me that the originality, Ik, 
subtle refinement of a special lain,,, 
could only^be appreciated in eery »U 

stand that you would like heller a t«n>, 

tT oeuvre, than an oriJtoXwhirb i. w 
vet consecrated and whose place in in 

The "originals “ 
both calibre and 


tying widely i. 


United S 
Cast Hon 


« 1853. > 


rlnyed my piece*. 'LaH Hope,' 
he de Nuit,’ ‘Murroures EoBens.' 
'Paslorclle el Cavalier. - ‘Cradle Song,' 
ave become so popular that it is diB- 
ull for me to find an audience die 

as played or studied the pieces which 
impose the program," 

Not everybody willagreethat thisww 
itirely a healthy influence. But ewa 
IC sorry procession of trivia that M- 
( Continued on Page 581 


TEACHER'S ROUNDTABLE 

(Continued from Page 441 
i, impossible to achieve any results 
ttfttit velocity, tone quality, or g 
ml smoothness. 

Lnle» her attitude can be modif 
to pill will never rise above medi 
n n II her interest in her piano it i 

qjtfdionable glamor. I am afraid it i 


1845. he wrote nostalgic mocatioa, „■ 
bi’ sUlbreccnt New Orleans childhuod- 

tionnlistie music set by Chopin iml 
The Hunio. A change wiLTm 1 raw 

ilk alter 


y The 


-i.il to Cub. 
- year. He mid it for *50 lo 
publisher, who. hating little 
Ith it. sold it for the same Mill 


Von should seek introductions lo some 
pi the Lev people I if you do not already 

Mil background, saying that you would 


>f then 


a. Also 


.ic Club offering to audition 


Then, foo^you 
nr ihiee inform 


that is hall a tone Bat. It »- 
bp informality of these occa 


rtperleace gained by play 
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MUSIC EDUCATION IN JAPAN 

( Continued from Page 13) 
harp), Samisen (3 stringed banjo), 
shakuhachi (bamboo flute), tzurumi 
(shoulder and elbow drama), they must 
study these with private teachers. How- 
ever, the Japanese school music song 
books contain many lovely (oik songs 

life on these traditional instruments, 
but which have been arranged for piano, 
and in more recent years, for orchestral 


Preparation of Music Teachers 

There are very few schools for the 
preparation of music educators, the 
largest one still being the Tokyo Uni- 
versity of Arts, which also prepared 
many of the performing musicians. 
Other colleges are introducing major 
music programs for the preparation of 

limited in their ability to bring tr> Ja- 

musicians. and not too many Japanese 
con afford to travel to the Western 
world for study, although this situation 
is being remedied somewhat through 
the Fulbright program. 

However, the sjtecial teacher of music 
is given a thorough grounding in music 
theory, piano, and frequently, at least 
one orchestral instrument, plus courses 
in educational methods. Several Ameri- 
can and German text books on meth- 
ods of teaching have been translated 
into Japanese by Professors Takeshi 
Inoue and K. Tao of the University of 
Arts, and by Mr. Masao Hainan". Di- 
rector of Music of the Tokyo Public 
Schools, Carefully prepared curricula 
outlining objectives, procedures, mate- 
rials. and evaluation have been pre- 
pared by various school systems for 
study by the teaching staff and by stu- 
dents in training. The University of 
Arts also has an H attached" high school 
of music under the direction of Prof. 


Masabe Kita, which seeks to develop 
talented high school students for ca- 
reers in performance and teaching. 

Classroom teachers for the elemen- 
tary schools are given music methods 
courses as part of their curriculum and 
are encouraged to learn to play the 
piano, or rather the harmonium, which, 
in the four octave size, can be purchased 
for approximately 125 in American 
money. One of the astonishing expe- 
riences is to find a small harmonium in 

the classroom teachers enjoy sitting 
down to this instrument and picking 
out melodies which they are teaching 
the class, and frequently trying to im- 
provise an accompaniment as well. The 
g books contain simple chordal or 


SO 


handle many of the lovely rhythm band 
instruments including sleigh bells, cas- 
tanets. cymbals, drams, rhythm slicks 
as well as the simple melody instru- 
ments such as the xylophone, tonette 
and simple six hole flute. 

Elementary Schools 
Kindergartens ore usually organized 
by private means rather than as part 
of the total public educational system, 
and the usual musical activities are 
found in such groups; game songs, free 
rhythmic activities, quiet listening- 
However, beginning with the first grade, 
music periods are usually scheduled 
twice a week for 45 minutes duration, 
and music books are available with 
Grade 1. The music books found in the 
Tokyo schools are published in four 
series, comparable to the four major 

have been edited by both school music 
teachers and composers. They are at- 
tractively illustrated with creative imag- 
ination, and the songs are based on 
children’s interests. In the early grades, 
note heads may be shaped like stars, 
flower*, cherries, insects, depending 
upon the story of the song. Tonal de- 
vices are illustrated with various sixed 
flowers and dolls to visualize the rise 
or fall of the tonal pattern. Rhythmic 
game songs of bouncing ball, jumping 
rope, flying kites, rowing boats, animal 
movements, flying birds, are delight- 
fully illustrated. 

The music period of 45 minutes per- 
mits of a wide variety of activities in- 
cluding singing, tonal rhythmic drills, 
bodily rhythmic expression, written no- 
tation at the seats with large wall 
charts as models, quietly listening for 
form and analysis, using recordings 
which combine the traditional koto as 
accompaniment for singing or orches- 
tral instruments, as well as the works 
of the European master*: the introduc- 
tion of rhythm band activities, music 
for which is port of the text book. Chil- 
dren are encouraged to bring to class 
any musical inktruraent which they may 
be studying privately in order to par- 
ticipate in a classroom orchestra. 

Beginning with about the third grade, 
every child is encouraged to learn to 

the harmonica, xylophone, simple 6 
hole flute, tonette. and music for these 
instruments is also included as part of 
the text book material. In addition, 
elaborate orchestrations are made for 
these types of instruments utilizing not 
only folk song*, but themes from svm. 
phonic literature. The xylophone is one 
of the most popular of the melodic in- 
struments in use in the classroom. 

The method of teaching the instru- 
ments is quite simple. Children leant to 
sing a song by rote, the teacher then 
writes the notation on the blackboard. 


children then leant to sing the ^ 
with the pitch names, and then ut % 
‘° ,rJ fe * r " '“Si 
ments. Note reading it thus detail 
encouraged through initnimenit] 
perience, and the instrument cxperi at , 

perience. children learning the vboj, 
song and then moving to it* aailtB 
phrase wise, and to its rhythmic ron 

Children who are studying orchestral 
instruments bring their instrument, l( 
music class, and the teacher trill 
quently transpose, where necemrt, t 
special part or the melody pan („ 
these instruments. Thus the clasuoon 
orchestra combines the rhythm bands, 
melody instruments and orchestral it. 
struments. in addition to the children 

Beginning about the fourth pith 
part singing is introduced as we do i 
in this country, and formal drill us 
scale structure, meter signatures is dr. 
velopcd through written notalioa witt- 
ily- There is much stimulation d 
musical imagery by hating rhilirai 
attempt to notale familiar rhythmic pat- 
terns, and a theory note card with mors 
able section helps children to and* 
stanrl scale cnttstructioa at the pius 
keyboard with key signatures. 

Inwlrumentnl Instruction 

tremelv expensive, very few Jspanrsr 
children can afford to purchase them. 
However, string instruments are zmoag 
the least expensive of such i nominee [c 
and the violin in particular is very pop* 
ular for that reason. There is in Tokyo 
a Talent Finding School operated by ■ 
Prof. Suzuki with oevrral thousiadi 
aspiring violinists enrolled, and the 
writer heard a demonstration at the 
Hibiya Concert Hall of 1200 dtildrra 
ranging in age from four years to tern 
years, playing in unison. Some of Prsi. 
Suzuki's disciples are teaching ia the 
public schools and are developiag ele- 
mentary school orchestras that are tpikt 

Several schools have been ablr to de- 
velop wind instrumentalists as well, isd 
the Tokyo schools have a masted Mid- 
dle School (Junior High! band of 200 
which aytpears at the annual Festml 
of Music sponsored by theTokyo Metro 
politan Board of Education. 

Japanese children love to sting- sod 
the nature of the spoken language be- 
ing based on pure vowels like lislim 
the quality of the singing is lowly l» 
hear. Formal ear training, chord blend- 
ing. vocalize* are an integral pan sl 
the music lessons in the Middle Schools 
and the students arc very proud »' 
their ability to carry independent put* 
in their choral activities. 

etude— januory 1957 


gVre enough instrumentalists for 
,, jrdffltra or band are available, time 
U --hrduled for regular rehearsals, and 
Middle Schools have developed 
»sumsbly good organizations. The Ka- 
oikyo Middle School Band in Kyoto 
k,, von fits' P'izc in competition with 
Blah bands in the Kansci area of Ja- 


1 developed, the Tokyo 
Bond of Education 1 
rial high school of mi 
High School, which l 
ppijp* and an excellent orchestra. Many 
„f ,he students 1--” ,U! - -'-‘••“.I *™"- 


Recognizing th 




n this school c- 
for e 


They are interested ii 


the It 


it take th 

ire into the Tokyo University of people; 


The Fulbright Commission in Japan. 

Jfclife ol the people, recently sent two 
of the most distinguished musicians to 
tar Foiled States for a tour of musical 
renters and schools. Mr. Shinjiro Noro, 
Prvlr-or ol Music at Aovima Univer- 
sal sad music critic of the Asahi news- 
pspets. and Mr. Masa Hatnano. Direc- 
tor of Music of the Tokyo Public 
Schools, each spent 90 days visiting 
trbooh. teacher education centers, at- 
tending concerts, interviewing musical 
rekbrities. music publishers, perform- 
ets. ind sbovc all. taking pictures, text 
books, recordings, films, to use as 
fcmstivc materials for lectures upon 
their mum to Japan. Both gentlemen 
hoe written extensively in Japanese 
jamais ol their experiences in Amer- 
icl. ind will probably write books 
hosed on their experiences. They arc 

t-l sharing educationalexperienc.es. (See 
seat month's ETUDE for an article by 
Mr. Hatnano. — Ed.) 

The writer left srith the Tokyo Uni- 
trnity of Aits Library a collection of 
■hoot 700 music books for teaching 
•tthestrai instruments, voice, methods. 

nhoob. These books have been sent on 
« tour ol the American Cultural Cen- 
lets so that Japanese music educators 
■ly Mudy them. 

Professional Organizations 

There are several music education 
associations comparable to our Music 
fdacaton National Conference which 
hold regional meetings and sponsor 
ompttitioo-lfMivaU. They welcome as- 
uasace from visiting music educators 
•nd ire constantly seeking ways and 
“ * * teaching. 


of the Japan Music Educators after the 
writer described the Student Chapters 
in America. The writer also organized 
and sponsored the first American Stu- 
dent Chapter of the Music Educators 
National Conference, which establishes 
some kind of precedent. 

There is no doubt that by any stand- 
ards the Japanese schools are doing a 
very creditable job of music education 
for the general public. Proof of this 
lies in the fine choral singing of adult 
groups who can really read music; in 
the fine radio programs broadcast daily 
by stations all over Japan: in the whoie- 

the majority of the audience arc young 
people: in the tremendous interest of 
Music Lovers Clubs who come together 
to listen to recordings; in the sell-out 
performances of recitalists; in the mu- 
sic programs heard in local coffee 
houses which play hi.fi recordings of 

fishing a printed program of record- 

students may bring scores along to fol- 
low as they listen. (How different from 
our juke-box civilization! I 

While we here in America are proud 
of our music education program, the 
people of Japan are learning fast, and 
they are adapting our best methodology 
to fit their own patterns of culture and 
a wonderful combination to the music 
of East and West. 1 heartily recommend 
to all music lovers to watch what i* 
happening in Japan in the way of mu- 
sical activity, and predict that within 
the next generation some of our inter- 
nationally famous composers and per- 
formers will be coming from that coun- 
try. THE END 


za in Ibe psychology of r 
zz svid readers of the newest books 
"•h in English and German. Students 
n the music education teacher prepara- 
*» course at the Tokyo University of 
™ M 8*nized the first student chapter 
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WHAT IS A FUGUE? 

( Continued from Page 16) 
as indicated in the following skeletal 
outline of bars 22-24. 


Another badge of polyphony is con- 
cerned with the treatment of cadences. 
It is very rare, and then only for rea- 
sons of formal significance, that all 
voices cadence simultaneously. Usually, 
the polyphonic style features an ending 
point which coincides with or overlaps 
a beginning point. Observe, for example, 
the way in which even in a single part, 
the terminal note. C. of the subject in 
bar 2 is also the beginning of the con- 
tinuation. For a neat example of the be- 
havior of several voices in glossing over 
a cadence study bar 7. The top voice 


cadences on A-fiflt, at least in the defini- 
tive edition, the two middle parts move 
through the cadence, and the lowest part 
introduces the subject after an eighth 
rest. Another fine example occurs just 
before the end of the piece where in 
bar 48 of a five-part setting (in a four- 
part fugue!) the lowest middle voice 
introduces the subject after the other 
parts have gotten well under w 
continues through the resting pt 
flat, reached by the outer parts m nar 
49. A good rhythmic sense and inde- 
pendent fingers are the requisites for a 
successful delivery of this desideratum 
of the polyphonic style, examples of 
which abound in all well constructed 

The second part of our description of 
the fugue points out that it is essentially 
a monothematic enterprise. Beware of 
this! Do not perform a fugue, as too 
many pianists do, with a trip hammer 
touch addressed to the subject against 
a feathery delivery of the supporting 
parts. The important feature is the 
polyphonic, wch spun by the complex of 
parts, rather than the constant celebra- 
tion of the subject. Observe how Bach 
in our fugue, as in others, is much con- 
cerned with the shifting of registers and 
the constantly varied relationship of 
part to part. If these factors are kept in 
mind, the subject will certainly make its 
presence known, and a much to be de- 
sired variety in performance will be 
achieved. The same advice to the per- 
former also emerges from the third part 
of our description concerning the pre- 
vailing imitative scheme of the fugue. 

The fourth and final part of our de- 
scription refers to the tonal plan as 
opposed to any presumed sectional de- 
sign of the fugue. Perhaps no mis- 
conception is more widespread, and 
certainly none militates more vigorously 


fugue, than the view that it is essentially 
a three-part form. The truth of the mat- 
ter is that the fugue is a continuous 
type of piece which achieves overall 
unity and variety, not through any in- 
evitable sectionalism, but rather through 
the tonal path that it follows, punctuated 
by episodes Bnd entrances of the subject. 
This does not exclude the kind of sec- 
tionalism that can be found in the C 
minor Fugue of Book II where Bach 
cadences clearly and convincingly, in 
bars 14 and 23. before each ofthestretto 
sections. It is intended primarily to warn 
the performer from imposing such a 
formal plan where it does not exist in 
the piece itself. It is, in foci, often 

continuation, for even here no rale of 
the thumb can be profitably applied. 

Nevertheless, it becomes an obligation 


if the p 


in fugue if he is prepar- 


ing anything more than a haphazard 
performance of il. In the A-flat Fugue, 
there is a clear overall tonal plan which 
incorporate)* harmonic movement and 
changes in texture. The example that 
follows attempts to reveal this plan. 
The principal centers of tonal activity 
are notated as half and quarter notes, 
while the supporting or confirming 
areas are represented as unstemmed 




Observe the way in which changes of 
texture from entrances of the subject to 
episodes contribute to this tonal plan. 

A final, but very important word re- 
seeking out the unique features of any 

of individuality. Many comments of this 
order could be made about the A-flat 
Fugue. Suffice it here, however, to make 
only one which is concerned with a 
point of rhythm. Observe the character- 
izing weak beat position of the upper 
tones of tile subject as it makes its 
various entrances up to bar 37. Immed- 
iately thereafter Bach shifts the accent- 
ual and harmonic scheme in such a way 
that the upper tones now fall on strong 
pulses, a shift that has very few paral- 
lels in the Baroque fugue. In this piece, 
the transfer has significant, but dis- 


corporated in any musictanlv perform- 

change of emphasis in bar 37. a dis- 
agreement between metric strong pulse 
and the rhythm of the subject makes its 
appearonce in bars 39 and 40. where the 
metric pulses, two and four, are to be 
regarded, rhythmically, as one and 
three. The disagreement continues 
through bar 41 and its apparently "cor- 
rect" metric position of the subject, and 
does not find reconciliation until bar 42. 

If Bach were Stravinsky he might 
well have notated these bars as illus- 



Keep in mind, however, that this 
illustration is not intended as a pro- 

safcly said, knew what he was doing, 
here as well as elsewhere. 

The fugue is a rewarding kind of 
music for the pianist, and a challenging 
kind too. If we have written at length 
about it here, it has been in the hope 
that the nature of the challenge could 
be at least clarified, and the reward. 


JEUNES5E MUSICALS 

f Continued from Page 17) 


tireiy independently. But jointly, they 
ale. with an estimated total of 80,000 

How do these youngsters use their 
great power? “Jeunesse Musicale is a 
fighting organization." explained an 18- 
year-old Belgian boy to me. “In the 
beginning, we fought against the Nazi 
Gestapo — today, we're fighting the fifth 
columns of world-wide indifference, 
laziness, even hostility, which exists in 
the midst of our own generation against 
the so-called long-haired music . . . We 
expect to win out over the foes of the 
great musical geniuses of all times just 


"We are like a sports-club," another 
member of Jeunesse Muaicalr in Bru- 
xelles told me — a little girl of about 
sixteen — “a sports-club, where all mem- 
bers participate actively in the practice 
and the propagation of our chosen sport: 


Active participation seems to be the 
keynote to Jeunesse Musicale . “There 
is a world of difference, between the 
work of what I call 'ordinary youth 
concerts' and what our organization 
does." stated Marcel Cuvelier, who is as 
passionately interested in the organiza- 
tion which he helped bring to life as 
he was sixteen years ago. and who now 
acts as General Secretary of the Inter- 
national Jeuneste Muticale. “Music 
educators have been arranging youth 
concerts as far back as before the turn 
of the cenlnry," he went on. “One of the 
most outstanding early examples was 
the series put on by Ernest Schclling 
with the New York Philharmonic Or- 
chestra under the name of Children's 
Orchestral Concerts, in 1925. And there 
have been countless fine similar ven- 
lures in the United States and the rest 
of the world as well. All these serve a 
fine purpose— but we go way beyond 
what they do ... No mcmlter of Je u- 
nesae Muaicalr can get away with being 
just a passive member of the audience. 
Every member has his or her clearly 
defined duties within the organization." 

It was during those first, and perhaps 


darkest days of the Nazi occupation. n 
the summer of 1940, that Marcel Cint 
lier. in his capacity as director of tf* 
Bruxelles Philharmonic Society. 
summoned to the Propaganda .11: e: 
uiyt — that much-feared Nsij 
center— to lie reprimanded far having 
programmed a forbidden work on 
of thr Philharmonic concerts at 
Palais tfes Beaux Arts. While listen^ 
silently to the threats of the Kammas- 
dant in case of a similar ditobeyancr 
in the future, he spotted on this mu', 
desk a file bearing the Inscription 
“Jugend" (Youth). 

Cuvelier kept seeing in hit mind that 
file, long after he left the Propaimi., 
Ableilung. The thought of this file kept 
him awake that night. The existence «f 
such a file made it obvious to him that 
the Nazis were preparing to orgirum 
the Belgian youth for their sinbto 
purposes. 

Thr young in Belgium— much Ife 
their elders— lived those days in ■ kind 
of a slate of shock. Nazi propaganda, ,i 
flashed through Cuvelier's mind, mold 
find them spiritually unarmed, defenar- 
less. Cuvelier was well aware that ibex 
children were at a complete loss as In 
what to da in their free time. Spent 
were forbidden. Excursions unthinkable. 
In tlie movies they played Nazi film 
which no Belgians wanted to see. 

As hr sifted these thoughts through 
his mind that night, the solution finally 
come to Cuvelier. Early net! morning 

schools frequented by a number of hit 
friends' children. He caught them in 
their first ten minutes' break between 
clauses, and talked to them briefly about 
his plan. The following day be vzsited 
another school, then another and Hill 

handful of youngsters only, encourag- 
ing them to start a whispering campaign 
( with strictest instructions again# put- 
ting anything on paperl about aa "■ 
ganization. now being formed, file the 
purpose of arranging clandestine con- 
certs for the young, where all the mu* 
forbidden by the Nazis would be per- 

Eighl weeks later, some six hundred 
youngsters gathered, pale with mile- 
menl. in a well guarded room at the 
Palais des Beaus Arts to listen to the 
first of hundreds of similar concern that 
were to foUow. It was a historic evezl 
and one that shall never be forgotten by 
those who attended it. The Belgian bari- 
tone. Maurice de Grnote, sang Negro 
spirituals at this concert— in Englidi. A 
double demonstration against Nazi rules, 
for not only were Negro spirituals n»U 
strictly banned as “degenerate" mask 
but tlie use of the English language w* 
equally strictly forbidden. The enthu- 
siasm at this concert was indcscribshlf- 
1957 


etuda— junuary 


tl the next tecret concert there were 
13t KI youngsters present— and before 
.h, (d uration »** over - I'uncsse Mu- 
operating strictly underground. 
|,,J 12.000 members in Belgium. Twelve 
ihoiswd children, of whom not one 
(drived the secret of the organization's 
evidence with a word or unguarded 

a real test of character, and 
ihe youngsters passed the test with fly- 
■ mf colors. It was. as Cuvelier had hoped 


p,e the Belgian youth the vtjry moral 
support they needed. They helped keep 
their spirits free — and high. These 
Beret concert-meetings helped crystal- 
lilt in their minds and souls the ideals 
sorth living for. 

Nor did the young peoples' interest 
Ug after liberation, as predicted by 
(dsiniiets who felt that the end of the 
"llimar" of secrecy would spell the 
md ol the movement. 

Today, the Belgian leunraar Mu- 
salt has 20,000 members who act in 
rffecl is spark-plugs for the younger 
jeiaeur Musicales in other countries. 
They are engaged in an incredible num- 
ber of activities. 

In the 195.5-56 season. Iruncaae Mu- 
art it, in Bruxelles alone (the organiza- 
tion has branches in other Belgian cities 
aa mil I. put on 39 symphonique con- 
cern. with the participation of the 
Bruxelles Symphony and internationally 
tdebnted conductors and soloists. 

There are also a number of so-called 
troteits d' Initiation" every year— for 
the wry young members. Programs of 
util concerts are so set up that the 
roungvlen have a chance to learn the 

the vrehestta at well as every major 


On top of the above enterprises, 
ban cue Musiscale also organizes a 
bag line of other events, such as stu- 
deits’ concerts. where youngsters are 
lie performers as well as the listeners, 
■a* appreciation courses, theatrical 



weB as a monthly paper, 
dc festivals within Belgium 
Mil in cooperation with Jruneaae Mu- 
“rain in other countries. 

Tbe youngsters are in full charge of 
•11 Ihew activities and they manage 
'• all of them smoothly and 
neatly. They are able to do this thanks 
Is their vast and firmly-knit organiza- 
ll "’. geared to such professional per- 
™on that many an adult world- 


Tbe esprit de corps among members 
*1 this inspired movement is unique. It 
" die lecret of their success and of 
h. Paraphrasing 



tlie famous Lincolnian words. Jeuneasc 
Musical calls itself “the organization of 
the young, by tlie young, for the young." 
And the not-su-young can only bow 
their heads in admiration seeing the 
great and wonderful service these dedi- 
cated boys and girls are rendering to 
the cause of serious music. THE END 

CHAPTER MEETING 

I Continued /rom Page 45) 
hymns too loudly. Aa it happens, the 
console is next to the pipes, so he's 
closer to the sound than anyone else in 
the church- He could tell in a minute if 
the sound were too loud. Of course he 
laughed the whole thing off. but it shows 
how unreasonable people can be. 

Whitebeaud: Ploying a hymu too 
loudly is a serious fault. When a con- 
gregation can't hear itself it sulks and 
refuses to sing. Wliat kind of a set-up 
does your friend have? 

Pentecost: A square building, organ- 
pipes. choir loft and pulpit along one 
wall, facing the pews. 

Wiiiteheaiui: How about registration? 

Pentecost: The usual stuff — flues, 
reeds, mixtures. Tuba Mirabilia — 

Whitebeard: Great scott. hoy, you're 
not using that Tuba Mirabilis in the 

(Pentecost looks sheepish; Advent 


and Talus burst out laughing) 

Whitebeard: 1 helped design that 
installation. The Tuba Mirabilis is a 
special effect, meant to be used with 
caution. Another thing: You aren't next 
to the pipes, you're actually under them. 

head and hitting the congregation square 
in the face. It’s a wonder some of your 
older parishioners haven't gotten con- 
cussion of the brain. 

Advent: Speaking of hymns, how do 
you feel about free accompaniments? 

W iiitebeard : I am glad you brought 
that up. Here is a recording from 
Brother Blackburn in New York. Lis- 
ten to it; 1 want to test your power of 
observation, (plays record/. Now de- 
scribe what you have just heard. 

Pentecost: The first verse ia con- 
ventional. straight out of the hymnbook. 

Whitebeard: Right: and then? 

Advent: The second verse is re-har- 
monized — very effectively, for niy taste. 

WlllT£8EAKD: And for mine loo. 

Tallis: The third introduces a so- 
prano descant, but with the usual har- 

Whitkbeabd: And a good idea. too. 
This is a rather theatrical descant; it 
reminds me of the Miserere in "II Tro- 
vatore." Re-harmonizing on lop ol that 
I Continued on Page 64) 


IN ™ E STUDI ° OR ON THE STAGE 
REQUIRES AN INSTRUMENT YOU CAN RELY ON ALWAYS 


there is nothing more reliable than a 

iflaium & Hamlin 
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APPROACH TO CHOPIN'S ETUDES 



and overworked cliches. The same is 
Irue of music. Like words, musical in- 
dications must he calculated in terms 
of their immediate suitability. In itself. 
lovely is an expressive word, but it is 
not a blanket term for everything pleas- 
ing. One would hardly speak of a lovely 
tiger! The best use of a word is deter- 

Similarly, musical terras depend on 
their contextual setting. Sforzando, for 
example, does not indicate a single, un- 
changing effect. It is used one way in 
a pp setting, and quite differently in a ff 
passage. And pp and ff are also variable, 
depending on their contexts. What 
emerges, then, is never a rigid, hide- 
bound reading, but an awareness of 
proportion. And the use of proportion is 
important in Chopin Eludes. 

“Chopin perfected his own feeling for 
proportion in an excellent school — 
which all may attend! In Ilia youth, he 
studied the Inventions and Preludes and 
Fugues of Bach and the Sonatas of 
Mozart. These trained his ear and his 
touch to be the servants of his tniod in 
expressing his ideas — which, of course, 
is the essence of piano playing. From 
these valuable sources. Chopin learned 
to depend on his lingers ( rather than on 
pedal, ‘feeling." etc.) to give life to the 
several voices of Bach's polyphony: to 
bring out Mozart's delicate dynamic 
gradations which range not only from 
pp to ff but through all the fine nuances 
in between. Since the piano in Chapin's 
day hod no sortenulo pedal, he had to 
depend on his fingers! This carries a 
valuable hint— don't over pedal Chopin! 
Indeed. Etudes Opus 10, Nos. I anil 4. 
and Opus 25 No. I] require the barest 
minimum of pedaling. 

"To Chopin, music meant the expres- 
sion of mood. To lightness of touch and 
reliability of fingers, he added the cre- 
ation of atmosphere. He was perhaps 
the first great composer to do this, and 
laid the foundations for the impression- 
istic school. The middle sections of thr 
Octave Etude and the Etude in Thirds 
are essentially studies in mood, express- 


any outward flash. The quality of 
Chopin's moods varies, of course, and 
must lie carefully explored in each 
work. Andre Cide spoke of Chopin's 
morbidity; Artur Rubinstein says he 
is completely free of morbidity. To my 
mind, neither view tells the full story. 
Certainly. Chopin is by no means the 
essentially morbid invalid that many 
people lake him to be; still, moments 
of morbidity do occur. In other words. 
Chopin was a man. subject to highs and 


Iowa of all moods. The important thing 
however, is that he never lost hinwll 
in these moods; like a great actor, he 
always held a bit of himvell aloof M 
control the expression of his moob 
That, precisely, is why he was a peal 
pianist! This means that Chopin’s in. 
terpreters must also control both quality 
and degree of emotion, maintaining i 
sound balance between academic hi- 
gidity and sentimental sloppmeK, The 
phrase does not control you — yon guide 
it. planning ahead exactly how you 
wish it to sound, and never letting 
bursts of ‘feeling’ run away with yoo, 
“The Etudes contain technical preb- 
lems aplenty, but I consider them chiefly 
studies in mood. Opus 25 No. 5, for 
instance, is like a delicate fairy ballad. 
Opus 10 No. 10 is a study in color. The 
first lime the theme appears, it b ac- 
cented on the highest notes: the second 
time, on each triplet: the third time, on 
each bottom note; the fourth lime, the 
figure is completely staccato. These var- 

suggests a dance floor under different 
colored lights. In Opus 25 No. ,1. the ac- 
cent is in Use middle part (best taken 
with the third and second fingers i : at 
first, thr sixteenth and dotted eighth 
notes hold the figure, the thumb and fat- 
tier finger taking the accompaniment, and 
only later (when indicated) does the 
little finger become part of the melody. 
I like to think of the Etudes as songs 
without words, with technique always 


lion. Generally, one is taught to think 
of the melody line as the important 
value, and to add the ornamentation 
later. In the Chopin Eludes, it is pos- 
sible to think differently, treating orna- 
mentation as an integral part of the 
melody, and thereby giving it addrd 
stature. In Opus 25, No. 7. for instanrr. 
the long scale passages are not mere 
ornamental frills, but part of the theme. 
How is one to differentiate between 
ornaments which are truly ornaments, 
and those which are part of melody? In 
Mozart, it is fairly easy to make the 
distinction since the melody is valid 
without the ornaments. On the harpsi- 
chord. melody was often enhanced by 
little filigree touches introduced for ele- 
gance and considered to he “French"— 
just ns Bach introduced extra elegance 
into his French Suites, It is not quite 
the some with Chopin whose innate ele- 
gance. both of nature and taste, enabled 
him to express these qualities directly, 
without extra additions. In the second 
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00'Onent of the F-minor Concerto, 
|„r instance, the gorgeous little scales 
‘ornaments' but part of the 
!Le. The scales in the ‘Winter Wind - 
Fm)f are also part of the melody (and 
• lid not he too much pedaled). In 
p_,, 10 No. 11. the broken chords are 
, n integral pan of the melodic 
, f The ‘Aeolian Harp* Etude is 
pctrulb played as a melody with 
ornamentation added. I think the ar- 

Mgio-like lncework is really part of 
(he running melody, like a voice in a 
Bach fugue. In fingering this work, tra- 
il far as possible to connect the notes; 
deni separate them in jumps. I use the 
rlnimb in the middle voice ns a pivot to 
winter it with the upper melody and 
f mat it a» « melodic voice, not as 


Sen the melody notes are indicated for 
fiii middle voice, they come naturally 
vlhn-jl sticking out. The ‘Black Keys 
Bode' should alto fly along as a single, 
soaring whole. 

“Avoid extremes of dynamics in the 
trades. Instead of stressing melody and 
beping accompaniment soft, recognize 
id the voices; think of blending rather 

■hale, at yon would Bach. In Opus 10. 
No. 1 performers often begin by treat- 
Bf the Elude as a theme which they 
sddenh interrupt lor the mollo bra . 

nothing had happened ! One should not 
deter! the Elude for the motto bravura 
-bah are part of the same thought- 
Therr is also a masterly bravura in 
Opus 10 No. 1— but there is so much 
■me besides! Here is a glowing ex- 
trusion ol pride, joy. sheer wholrsomr- 
tes Phrase it! Think of harmonic 
unKturr: follow the indications; play 

la hrader and faster percussiveness ! 

Technhpae must he developed, of 
tsctie. but solely as a means to the end 
of moitcil expression. Chapin advocated 
the metronome irven in slow passages! 

curacy. Chopin's rulralo is often made a 
mint; of sentimental gush, which can be 
irpognam, Rachmaninoff once gave me 
* valuable lesson in rukalo; he look a 
tuhler band and stretched it a little; 
dim he oter-stretched it until it broke. 
This, hr said, illustrated the rubato — 
ft breaks the sense of 


"II results are slow, in working at 
the Etudes, don’t worry. They are dil- 
wuh works and require much Ibnc to 
noun. Work at them, pul them away 
ktr > while, and go liack to them. Do 
dtn over sod over again! In time, clear 
Mitts of progress will appear. No ear- 
utu work is ever lost. And Chopin’s 
“des 10 richly deserve years of earnest 
•rtl" THE END 
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(Continued from Page 48 1 
lowed The Last Hope is a shade better 

ular. And there are occasional flashes 
of the old lire— Souvenir de Pone Kira, 
a march of ruthless step beginning in 
dark mystery ; Pasquinade, a deliciously 
impudent lampoon; The Union, a gran- 

aimed at an inflamed public and reveal- 
ing as well where his sympathies lay 
in the tragic conflict. 

Of all his compositions, our favorite 
is his Berceuse I Cradle Song ) . based on 
a French lullaby. Fait dodo, mon bebe. 
He played it extensively after hit re- 
turn from a six-year Indian sojourn, 
and made of it a song. Slumber On, 
Baby Dear. 

On January 1. 1863. Goltschalk. re- 
covering from an illness, gave wav to 

"It is seven o'clock. New Year's Day! 
Magical epoch, which, when we are 
children, excites in us a glow of in- 
deacrihahle felicity, and which, as we 
become old.* brings with it nnly the 

Something had just arrived, however. 

dianapolie mother to the Home Journal 
cheered by it. he recalled how he came 

of gratitude for the recovery of I younger 
sister. The 1 ui! > from Indianapolis coo- 

We would hesitate to inform the lady 

same, a simple creature ollhe Victorian 
era had tensed a side of Cottschalk't 

learned people since her time. The Icod- 
Jbui the Coltschalk of the Berceuse it 
friend in Nel York” h^cL'ld not tay 
his actual presence. The I.isctian tradi- 

The mood of that New Year's Day— a 

coast of the Pacific," Acapulco, now a 
*He was then only thirty-three. 
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